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America’s Man Power Moves Overseas 





ARE PRINTED ON 


Smart manufacturers of quality prod- 
ucts reflect their products’ value in 
carefully prepared advertising. No ex- 
ception to this rule is the direct adver- 
tising produced by manufacturers of 
motor cars. It must be compelling, re- 
plete with life-like pictures in glowing 
colors. Type must be printed clear- 
cut. Catalogs, circulars, and brochures 
must say, “this is a quality product”. 

Naturally, motor car manufacturers, 
and many, many other producers of 
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KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Manufacturers + Estat 
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TRADE MARK 


highest-grade products, select Kimberly- 
Clark Levelcoat* printing paper to carry 
the messages that sell their merchan- 
dise throughout the land. 

Step-up the appearance of your direct 


PRINTING PAPE: S$ 


of costly printing papers at the pric. of 
ordinary paper! . . . Levelcoat payers 
are for every type of letterpress ind 
rotogravure printing. Available through 
paper merchants. Address our neirest 





advertising by using 
Levelcoat printing 
papers ... you can 
do this at little, if 
any, extra cost be- 
cause Levelcoat papers 
provide all the beauty 








Compare Levelcoat Quality! 


‘““A”’ is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of old-style manufactured 
printing paper. Compare with “B”. 


“B”’ is a diagram of greatly enlarged 
edge of sheet of Levelcoat paper. 
Note the smoothness of both sides 
of Levelcoat paper. This smooth- 
ness is obtained by new and exclu- 
sive processes and is the secret of the 
unexcelled printed results obtained 
with Levelcoat printing papers. 


sales office for «am- 
ple book. You are 
invited to call in a 
Kimberly-Clark tech- 
nician to help you 
solve any paper or 
printing problem. 
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Rubber that grows in oil wells 


A typical example of Goodrich product development 


alba looking at one of the rea- 
sons Japan can never blockade 
America. It’s Ameripol in the making 
—the B. F. Goodrich synthetic rub- 
ber already produced by the thousands 
of tons, with factories being expanded 
to help make this country forever in- 
dependent of rubber from overseas. 
Ameripol was developed in B. F. 
Goodrich laboratories chiefly from 
crude oil. All its raw materials are 
found in abundance in this country. 
It is not just a substitute for natural 


rubber — in some products it is an 
improvement, with important values 
ordinary rubber does not have. For ex- 
ample, Ameripol withstands oil and 
gasoline, and so makes many articles 
for the army and navy better than they 
ever were when natural rubber was all 
we had. 

These superior qualities of Ameri- 
pol mean that dozens of products you 
use will be better. Gasoline hose made 
of it is lighter, easier to handle. Seal- 


ing gaskets, packings and oil cargo 
hose of Ameripol last longer. 
Developments like this are all in the 
day's work at B. F. Goodrich, but no 
more so than the yearly improvements 
in belting, hose and hundreds of other 
rubber products used by industry. Even 
during the period of rubber restric- 
tions many future improvements will 
be planned. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O. 


B.F. Goodrich 


—Sust 1N RUBBER 














= almost identical ball bearing 


Here are two apparently similar bearings, yet 
one can be produced much faster than the other. One is made to 
established American standard metric dimensions and tolerances; 
the other is a “special” requiring extra tooling and different mach- 
ine set-ups. 


One “special” may well delay delivery of many standard bearings 
and the machines awaiting them, in addition to complicating the 
servicing of machines in the field or in the plant. 


@ Consult a New 
Departure engineer 
as to availability of 
types and sizes. 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 





NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS ¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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‘LETTERS 


Pertinent History 


I like Newsweek but I wish to offer what I 
believe a constructive criticism: In your cover- 
age of the Churchill address before Congress 
(Dec. 26), Mr. Lindley recalled the speech of 
Ramsay MacDonald. But he failed to mention 
three related occurrences of the past: addresses 
of that body by General Lafayette on Dee. 9, 
1824; by Prime Minister Tweedsmuir of Cana- 
da, and by King George VI of England. I am 
not certain of the dates of the latter two. 

Wayne Kay Hoop 

De Funiak Springs, Fla. 











King* George and Queen Elizabeth visited 
Congress on June 9, 1939, and met its members. 
But the King made no formal speech. On Apri 
1, 1937, Lord Tweedsmuir made brief speeches 
to the Senate and the House on British-Amer- 
can cooperation. 





Glamor Boys and Bus Drivers 

In your issue of Oct. 20, your article on 
British war slang defines glamor boys as the 
RAF, especially flying crews.” Actually they 


‘ are only the fighter pilots, while the bomber 


boys are “bus drivers.” It was started during 
the Battle of Britain, when the fighters were 
getting so much publicity, by a slightly dis 
gruntled bomber boy who remarked: “These 











When the Nation hurries, it turns to the telephone 


Tae country is making over 85,000,000 
calls a day right now — local and Long 
Distance — and that keeps us stepping. 

We've added hundreds of thousands of 
miles in wire and cable and tens of thou- 
sands of people to the Bell System. We 
are doing everything else possible to keep 
things going smoothly. 


But, if once in a while your calls don’t 


Now—more than ever before—LONG DI STANCE helps unite the Nation 


go through as promptly as they did in 
peace times, please remember that busi- 
ness is not as usual with us. The tele- 


phone is tied tight into the war. 





P.S. This is a good time to make just a little more 
certain to give the correct number and to answer 
promptly. The best time to make Long Distance calls 


is in the off-peak periods— before 10 in the morning, 


between noon and 2 P.M. or after 8 in the evening. 
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FILMED UNDER FIRE! 
BRITAING 


COMMANDOS 
IN ACTION! © 





ee 


: MOST STARTLING 
: MOVIE EVER FILMED! 





: THE THRILL OF A LIFETIME 
FOR EVERY PROJECTOR 
OWNER! 


Actual pictures of unbelievably daring raids 
on Nazis’ Norwegian strongholds! Sea and 






















air forcesadvancing to 
attack! Flaming guns! COSTS LESS 
Assault boats under THAN 
fire! House to house UNEXPOSED 
fighting! Demolition FILM 
squads at work! Nazi 
planes shot down! 8 mm. 
Authentic! Daringly sort... $1.75 
filmed at close range! $ 

{ The most startling 180 Fr..95.50 
picture you’ve ever 16 mm. 

' a 
seen! Own it! 100 Ft..$2.75 
ON SALE AT YOUR _| 360 Ft..$8.75 

PHOTO DEALER’S NOW! (Also 16 mm. 








sound-on-film) 


CASTLE 
FILMS 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION 
“BRITAIN'S COMMANDOS 














RRBs BAn Le | 
CASTLE FILMS 4 
RCA BLDG. FIELD BLDG. RUSS BLDG. ADDRESS 5 
WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ( “O*r CS” ' 
Please send illustrated description of the g 
movie, “‘BRITAIN’S COMMANDOS IN ACTION” 8 
and new 1942 Castle Films’ Catalogue. a 

a a 

7 Name. a 
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glamor boys, we’re a bunch of —— bus 
drivers, I s’pose!” 

Before my husband was sent overseas, we 
were commanding an OTU for putting the 
finishing touches on prospective Eagles. A 
grander bunch of boys I’ve never seen and it 
was a treat to command them. 

I’m sorry I can’t sign this, but my husband is 
a Group Captain and I’m going to be a WAAF 
and we're not allowed to write to papers. 
N.S. 


Somewhere in England 





Rev. John Bendix 


As a matter of record I would like to correct 
your statement regarding Mr. Vincent Bendix 
in your issue of Jan. 5, where you state: 
“Bendix . . . was born 60 years ago in Illinois, 
the son of a Presbyterian minister.” Since my 
boyhood and till the time of his untimely death 
(he was killed by a truck), I have known the 
Rev. Mr. John Bendix, the father of Vincent 
Bendix: He was a Methodist minister, and was 
at the time of his death the superintendent of 
the Bethany Home, an institution within the 
Swedish Methodist Conference. 

Oscar WM. StromBom 
Pastor 


Methodist Church 
Wallace, Neb. 





Columbia’s Area 


In your Jan. 12 issue, you make the state- 
ment that WABC enlarged Columbia Island 
from about the size of a 10-ton truck to 150 
square feet and built 600 feet of sea wall 
around it. 

Did not Newsweek err, meaning to say that 
this island was enlarged to 150 feet square, 
instead of 150 square feet? 


Ransom QUINTON 
Ashland, Ky. 


Mr. Quinton is right. 





Paging Mr. Ickes 

In the issue of Jan. 19, the picture of Leon 
Henderson’s automobile definitely shows the 
motor to be running, and Leon is off to distant 
whereabouts. Perhaps Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes should speak to Henderson concerning the 





Wide World 


conservation of gasoline. If 30,000,000 cars and 
trucks in the United States left their motors 
idling for one minute, a total of approximately 
291,666 gallons of gasoline would be consumed. 

We arrived at this conclusion by the fact that 
an automobile uses 1 ounce of gasoline per min- 
ute, and 6 pounds of gasoline equals a gallon. 

7 J. M. MuscovaLLey 

H. W. Huser 


Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
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. «  FIBREEN protects the materials of war... on deck 
and below . . . against the hazards of transportation 


Long before shipments of war materials reach the front, they face the de- 
structive onslaught of rain, waves, flying salt spray—possibly a dry, scorching 
sun—or snow and piercing cold. Protection against these hazards of transit 
is as necessary as armed protection against enemy submarines or bombers. 


This protection must be made at the factory in the shipping room— 
and FIBREEN is recognized as one of the most effective, practical ma- 
terials that can be used for protective packing. It is used as a liner for 


cases Or as a tough, weatherproof wrapping. FIBREEN meets the most 
FIBREEN is 6 ply: TWO layers of st nast ¥ ‘ 3 2 s 2 3 
strong kraft, reenforced with TWO severe specifications and inspections. It’s pliable, clean, inexpensive, is 


f ed sisal fibers embedded : 
Se ee eet ahaieall absolutely waterproof —amazingly strong, tough and durable. 


combined under heat and pressure. FIBREEN is pliable and S et ‘ i 
clean—will not scuff—stands an astonishing amount of abuse Because of these qualities—and because of the vital importance of 


and exposure. Used either as a wrapping of lining material. properly protecting the vast stores of war materials that pour from Amer- 
Sook it —twist it—try to tear i ican production lines—finished goods, materials and supplies; as well as 

; : machines, tools or parts shipped from one plant to another—FIBREEN is 
Only when you get a sample in 


your own hands can you realize gS now being allotted entirely to uses essential to the nation’s war program. 
that a paper can be so strong = Oe Pe z a 2 aa oat 
—so tough—and impervious 4 # “oa Inquiry is invited from those industries that are in the “essential 


© mols. cope no ote | mS classifications. Write, stating what you ship and how you now pack it. 


and blankets of many widths. 


A product of The Sisalkraft Co.— manufacturers of Sisalkraft, 
Sisal-X, Sisal-Tape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft. 














Just HOW important are typewriters these 
days? Sometimes Underwoods are installed 
and in operation before a new working force 
gets its desks and chairs. In many an office 
hard at work on contracts for urgently 
needed war materials, Underwood Type- 
writers are helping the staff keep pace with 
the constantly quickening industrial tempo. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher— 


With billions of extra dollars for war 
materials going into circulation, accounts 
receivable and accounts payable grow 
and grow. Ledger postings hit new highs 
week after week. Bills and orders mul- 
tiply. And so do all the jobs that make 
accountants thankful for Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Accounting Machines. 





War today is more and 
more a matter of enginecr- 
ing and engineering lives 
on figures . ... on the kind 
es calculations that the Un- 

erwood Sundstrand Add- 
ing-Figuring Machine pro- 
vides so easily and swifi!y. 








It's a War ot Machines 
Al Kinds of Machines 





Fortunately for the United States 
its mechanical office equipment 


is without equal the world over 


It would be utterly unthinkable to attempt to make war 
machines without the aid of busimess machines. 


Office workers without typewriters, without accounting ma- 
chines, without adding and figuring machines, are at just as 
much of a disadvantage as foot soldiers facing tanks. 


Lucky for us we are so well equipped ! 


The United States has more Underwood Typewriters in daily 
use than all the typewriters in the rest of the world put together. 





The United States has more accounting machines in daily use 
than all the accounting machines in all the rest of the world 
put together. 


The United States has more adding machines in daily use than 
all the adding machines in the rest of the world put together. 


In the war of machines this is one of the points where this coun- 
try STARTS with an advantage. 
Big munitions plants spring up in open 
prairies, Day and night shifts operate UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
with thousands of workers who must be : 
paid promptly and accurately. In these One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere 
and other organizations, Underwood Copyright 1942, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Sund. j 3 
“0 pri Tan ag pr cag ve se Use Underwood Elliott Fisher supplies for top office machine 


increase in production possible. performance . . . typewriter ribbons, carbon papers, etc. 


Speeds the Nation’s Victory! 
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—“And how’s all YOUR equipment?” 


*“Me—I’m keeping my ‘arma- 
ment’ all ready for action. What 
about you fellows back home?” 


Fair question. How are 
your home defenses . . . your 
civilian protective equipment? 

Are you keeping your family 
safe from the personal hazards 
that planes, tanks and guns can’t 
guard against? Are you maintain- 
ing the security that only life in- 
surance can provide? 


The beginning of a new year is 
a good time to take stock. 

That’s when your life insurance 
policies stand out for what they 


really are — productive dollars, 
put to work in the service of your 
family—protective dollars, freeing 
the future from financial uncer- 
tainty. Surely, these are assets to 
be preserved at all costs! 

If you even suspect some weak 
spots in your family defenses, it 
will pay you to talk things over 
with a friendly New England 
Mutual Career Underwriter. 

He’s qualified by training and 
experience to give you helpful, 
careful counsel. And he repre- 
sents a liberal, progressive com- 
pany that has furnished steadfast 
protection through the wars and 
depressions of a century. 


New England Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company € of Boston 





George Willard Smith, President 


Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA — 1885 
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TRANSITION 


Marriep: Marina Ladas of Athens, 
Greece, and C. L. Sulzberger, foreign cor. 
respondent and nephew of The New York 
Times publisher Arthur H. Sulzberger; at 
Beirut, Lebanon, Jan. 21 . . . Elizabet), 




















Wide World 


Lt. and Mrs. Tailer 


Sturgis and Lt. T. Suffern Tailer, amateur 
golfer; at New York City, Jan. 20. He 
was divorced by Florence T. Baker Tailer 
last year. 


Divorcep: Tommy Manville, asbestos- 
heir playboy, by his fifth wife, Bonita Ed- 
wards Manville; at Reno, Nev., Jan. 29. 
The 22-year-old showgirl broke an ankle 
while skiing a month ago, but nevertheless 
hobbled into court to charge her 47-year- 
old husband with extreme mental cruelty. 
They were married Nov. 18, 1941. 


Diep: William A. Percy, 56, lawyer, 
poet, and writer; at Greenville, Miss., Jan. 
21. The author of “Lanterns on the Levee,” 
he had served in France with the 37th Di- 
vision, AEF, in 1918 . . . Dona Elena Pa- 
tino, Marquesa del Merito, daughter of 
the Bolivian tin-mine magnate and diplo- 
mat Simon I. Patino; at New York City, 
Jan. 19. Her husband is an attaché of the 
Spanish Embassy in Washington : . . Wal- 
ter R. Sickert, 81, British artist; at Bath- 
ampton, Somerset, England, Jan. 23 ... 
Lt. Comdr. Walter LaMont, U.S.N. re- 
tired, 52, of a heart attack; at New York 
City, Jan. 19. An expert engineer and in- 
ventor, he was president of W. D. LaMont, 
Inc., and Steam Power, Inc... . Cole. 
man L. Blease, 73, perennial political can- 
didate of South Carolina; at Columbia, 
S.C., Jan. 19. Since his election to the 
state legislature in 1890, Coley Blease had 
been stumping for public office at nearly 
every election. He was governor of his state 
from 1911 to 1915, during which time he 
pardoned more than 
2,500 convicts. His op- 
position to America’s 
entry into the last 
war led to an appeal 
to voters by President 
Wilson in 1917 to de- 
feat him for election 
to the United States 
Senate. Blease lost, 
but later won a seat 
to the upper house 
(1925-31) . 


Newsweek 
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In times of National Emergency, discipline is by no means confined 


to the armed forces. All-out Defense effort demands the imme- 
diate and whole-hearted obedience of every man and the full 


time of every machine throughout the nation. 


Today our thousands of able, experienced workers and our many 
acres of manufacturing facilities are fully occupied with Defense 
Production. Our customers must waif, as must those of many another 
company similarly occupied. We, in the meantime, with their support 


shall continue to do as all Americans must do—obey orders! 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HAMILTON, OHIO 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. e THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 














So long as men work and dream and plan for the future 


S° LONG AS MEN pursue happiness and 

security for those they love, they will 
seek assistance in the things that help 
their dreams come true. 


That is one reason why Americans 
own more life insurance than any other 


people in the world...no other people 


are so free to plan their own futures. 
But even the 65,000,000 Americans 


who own some life insurance do not own .- 


enough to carry out all their plans. Re- 
member that each year 1,200,000 young 
men and women graduate from school or 
college... about 1,500,000 new homes are 
established . . . approximately 2,300,000 
babies are born for whom parents wish 
to provide protection. 


Circumstances change constantly, and 
these changes increase the need of peo- 
ple for life insurance protection. So, 
while Americans own much life insur- 
ance, they need more. However, we be- 
lieve it is no exaggeration to say that the 
number of people either unprotected or 


insuficiently protected would be much 
greater than it is... were it not for the 
life insurance agent. 


The agent attracted the public’s atten- 
tion to life insurance in the days when it 
was new and novel. Because he believed 
enthusiastically and sincerely in life in- 
surance, he succeeded in imparting that 
belief to others. Like the crusader he is, 
the agent had the courage and persua- 
siveness to help people adopt new ideas. 

Without that same kind of salesman- 
ship and service, Americans would still 


be driving horses and buggies. Homes 
would still be without washing machines, 
telephones, and radios. The idea of 
65,000,000 people owning life insurance 
would be too fantastic to talk about. 


So long as men work and dream and plan 
for the future, they need life insurance and 
the benefits it brings. So long as this is true, 
they should have, and do have the guidance 
of trained, experienced agents who are quali- 
fied to advise what type and amount of life 
insurance best fit people’s needs and circum- 
stances. 








COPYRIGHT 1942—-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This is Number 46 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public a clearer 
understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding advertise- 
ments in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company ‘f 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 


Set, 





Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News,and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Washington Trends 


After early appraisals, even most cau- 
tious observers now believe Nelson’s pro- 
duction setup will get real results in a 
hurry . . . Nelson is installing some of his 
own people in Army-Navy procurement 
offices to help remedy the slowness there 
_.. The U.S. is preparing to sign an agree- 
ment to purchase Chile’s surplus nitrates, 
copper, hides, etc.; a similar agreement 
with Argentina will be held up until the 
latter’s foreign policy is clearer ... A new 
agency to determine broad policies for 
handling the man power registered in the 
coming draft is in the cards; McNutt may 
head it . . . Labor’s influence on war-pro- 
duction policies will increase; Nelson has 
assured Hillman of this .. . Army, Navy, 
and Selective Service heads are trying to 
arrange some compromise plan to. prevent 
needed industrial workers from being ac- 
cepted as volunteers; special local boards 
may be set up. 


U.S. Leaflet Raids 


Before long American leaflets will be 
scattered over enemy and occupied coun- 
tries throughout the world. Workers in 
the U.S. composed the text of the 2,000,- 
000 leaflets dropped over France last 
month, had them set up and printed in 
England, and arranged for British bomb- 
ers to distribute them. The Administra- 
tion’s elaborate program now calls for pre- 
paring leaflets in. most of the world’s lan- 
guages, slanting them on the basis of 
careful surveys of each country’s psychol- 
ogy, and sending them to distribution cen- 
ters, where they will be printed and put 
aboard planes. Eventually, the circulars 
will be given a strong journalistic note, 
with photos of war developments, bulle- 
tins on recent news, etc. 


Philippine Bright Spot 


In the dark picture painted by Mac- 
Arthur’s dispatches to the War Depart- 
ment, Washington has found at least one 
shred of comfort. This is the news that the 
more modern pieces of American equip- 
ment have proved to be really top rank 
under battle conditions. The newer anti- 
aircraft batteries, especially the locating 
and aiming mechanisms, have been found 
to be extraordinarily efficient. The few lat- 


est-type light machine guns in the Philip- 
pines have performed better than expected. 
And the American bomb sight has turned 
out to be devastating in its accuracy. The 
tragic hitch, of course, has been the lim- 
ited quantity of such equipment. 


National Notes 
Both the Ku Klux Klan and the Cough- 


lin organization are instructing members 
to infiltrate into local civilian-defense set- 
ups in order to keep the organization “out 
of the hands of Reds” . . . Senator Wheeler 
had an important part in John L. Lewis’ 
attempted labor-peace coup ... The FBI 
has been investigating King Carol’s Free 
Rumania movement in the U.S., appar- 
ently checking for Iron Guard and pro- 
Nazi influences . . . F.D.R. has a commit- 
tee at work on plans for financial aid to 
engineering students who are telescoping 
their training and hence can’t’ spare time 
to earn their way. 


U.S.-French Pact 


In piecemeal form, news will soon begin 
leaking out about a limited but important 
new agreement between Washington and 
Vichy. As predicted here Jan. 19, the pact 
calls for resumption of U.S.-North Africa 
trade, suspended after Weygand’s dismiss- 
al on Nov. 20. By this week, two ships 
were already preparing to sail from this 
country to North Africa, with two more 
loading to leave Africa for the U.S. The 
agreement, designed to help Pétain resist 
Nazi demands, has been handled with min- 
imum fanfare in order not to add to 
Vichy’s troubles with Germany. It re- 
flects Washington’s conviction that Pétain 
is stiffening his attitude daily. 

Trivia 

Entering the Capitol recently, Mrs. 
Henry Wallace was forced to permit a 
policeman to examine her big purse, even 
though she identified herself; she later con- 
gratulated the officer for carrying out his 
orders . . . Because a few tough draft 
boards tried to induct even G-men, Selec- 
tive Service headquarters has had to issue 
a special recommendation for exemption 
of vital FBI workers . . . Incidentally, rang- 
ers in snowbound parts of Yellowstone 
Park have been given special permission to 
register for the draft by short-wave radio. 





Trends Abroad 


er sources say Russia’s grow- 
ing plane and war-material production, 
plus its man-power poll, may well forestall 


the long-expected Nazi spring offensive . . . 
Incidentally, major fighting in the Ukraine, 
almost unnoticed by the press, foreshadows 
a Russian effort equal to the successful at- 
tacks in the north . . . Allied action to 
check Chinese inflation, possibly through a 
substantial loan, is likely soon . . . British 
officials, worried about India, are thinking 
of shifting Lord Halifax, Britain’s most 
successful Indian viceroy, from Washing- 
ton to Delhi . . . U.S.-Mexico talks setting 
oil-property prices will probably drag along 
for months, because of Mexico’s deter- 
mined bargaining. 


German Sub Limits 


Navy people last week estimated that 
undestroyed Nazi subs in the pack off the 
East Coast would stay there a total of 
about fifteen days, though they conceiva- 
bly might stretch it to 36. Morale, not 
fuel or food, is the limiting factor. Subs 
of 740 tons, such as these are believed to 
be, can set out with most ballast tanks 
filled with fuel, thus giving them a range 
of more than 20,000 miles. Condensers 
provide drinking water, and food is car- 
ried in compact concentrated form. But 
in subs’ cramped quarters, crew morale 
and efficiency is poor after 45 days, and 60 
days is considered the danger point. Allow- 
ing fourteen days for the trip each way, a 
maximum of 36 days is left for operations 
off the coast by the original pack. 


Dutch Guiana Occupation 


It’s now clear that the chief reason for 
sending U.S. troops to Dutch Guiana was 
to prevent any Nazi penetration of neigh- 
boring French Guiana. Kept quiet at the 
time was extreme Nazi pressure on Vichy 
to cancel Pan American Airways franchises 
in French Guiana and permit the estab- 
lishment of a Condor line running from 
Belem, Brazil, to Cayenne, French Guiana. 
Part of the Nazi plan called for the con- 
struction of a first-class air base at Cay- 
enne which would be within easy reach 
of Trinidad and Puerto Rico and could 
threaten British and American sea lanes 
in the Caribbean. The movement of U.S. 
troops into Dutch Guiana apparently 
blocked the plan. 


Mediterranean Shifts 


Behind military censorship, the British 
have been making earnest preparations 
to counter any new Hitler blow in the 
Mediterranean. There have been extensive 
troop shifts in the entire Middle East area. 
Certain specialized troops have been with- 
drawn from Libya and sent to the Syria- 
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Turkish border where they’ll be joined 
by Poles from Russia Other units have 
gone from Libya to the Far East, while 
Free French from Lebanon have been 
switched to Egypt. With their Libyan 
forces weakened, the British last week, 
even before the German counterdrive, had 
changed their final objective from Tripoli 
to El Agheila. It was thought that should 
EI Agheila, the bottleneck between Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica, be captured, the 
British could hold until a new drive could 
be started. Now the German attack 
threatens even that plan. 


Invasion Preparations? 


Even in the best-informed circles, pre- 
dicting the next Nazi move involves con- 
siderable guesswork. The favorite predic- 
tion now is new Mediterranean attacks, but 
information from France discloses Nazi 
activity that hints at revived plans for in- 
vasion of Britain. Reports from the occu- 
pied area via Vichy reveal the forced 
evacuation of civilian populations from 
Channel coast towns like Ardres, south 
of Calais; Etaples, south of Boulogne; vil- 
lages near the mouth of the Somme River 
and around Fécamp, north of Le Havre, 
and Valognes, southeast of Cherbourg. 
Troops have been moving by night from 
Germany and Eastern France through 
Paris to Normandy, some of them, at 
least, equipped with light, mobile artillery. 
No comment on this activity has been 
permitted in the controlled French press. 


Foreign Notes 


Greek sources disclose that most of the 
Greek Fleet, including a cruiser and nine 
destroyers, has been shifted from the Medi- 
terranean to the Far East and: will oper- 
ate from Netherlands Indies bases . . . 
Adding to Argentine’s problems, two ob- 
scure Indian tribes in an undeveloped 
sector of Salta Province in Northern Argen- 
tina are waging a primitive but bloody 
war ... The Gestapo is enlisting German 
barbers to report on any “treasonable” 
conversations overheard in their shops . . . 
Reflecting the new importance of U.S.- 
Mexico relations, the U.S. Embassy staff 
in Mexico City has increased from 25 to 
more than 200 in the last two years. 





Government and Business 


g SEC and Trust Buster Arnold 
have been at, odds over who should handle 
investment bankers who violate antitrust 
laws by fixing prices in contracts for un- 
derwriting new securities. They’ve tenta- 
tively agreed to delay any crackdown un- 
til further investigation by the SEC ... 
In arranging for rush production of buses 
to relieve the auto shortage’s effects, 
Transportation Coordinator Eastman may 
have the seats left out of many to make 


room for more passengers. Also businesses 
in some cities may be asked to stagger 
work hours in order to ease transit con- 
gestion . . . The RFC, finally sensitive to 
charges that it’s too cautious in making 
defense loans, has asked a group of bankers 
to help devise procedure for handling ap- 
plications more speedily . . . The British 
are pressing a request in Washington for 
priorities on gold-mining machinery, de- 
spite the general machinery shortage. They 
say the gold is essential for maintaining 
international exchange. 


Simplified Accounting 


A growing number of corporations are 
already beginning to depart from the strict 
accounting methods required by the SEC 
in the past. What’s more, the SEC proba- 
bly won’t do anything about it. Reasons: 
First, some of the details formerly incorpo- 
rated in reports to stockholders are con- 
sidered as industrial information valuable 
to the enemy. Second, staffs of many com- 
panies eagaged in war production are re- 
garded as too busy to be as meticulous in 
their accounts as was formerly the case. 
Finally, accounting firms themselves can’t 
keep up with the demands for their services 
created by war work; hence, physical check 
of inventories and similar procedures for- 
merly required will probably be skipped in 
many cases, 


Gasoline Decline 


Unknown to most motorists, the quality 
of the gasoline they buy has been cut ap- 
preciably in recent weeks and will decline 
more sharply in the future. The wartime 
need for high-octane gas as a base for air- 
plane fuel is responsible. So far, in most 
areas, “special” gasoline has been cut from 
80 or 82 octane rating to about 78, while 
“regular” types have been reduced from 
about 76 to perhaps 73. As military needs 
force further reductions and perhaps even- 
tual elimination of high-test gas for ci- 
vilian autos, there'll be a campaign to ad- 
vise that motorists retard the spark in 
order ‘to minimize engine knocks. Public- 
ity will also explain that knocks impair 
efficiency but do no permanent harm. 


Business Footnotes 


Wendell Willkie is turning down all law 
cases that might be interpreted as involv- 
ing “use of influence” in government quar- 
ters; he has recently declined a number 
of cases, including one with a $200,000 fee, 
for this reason .. . To make up for recent 
drops in their normal personal-loan busi- 
ness, a few banks are working up cam- 
paigns urging citizens to borrow for pay- 
ing their income taxes and even for buy- 
ing Defense Bonds . . . The buying rush is 
likely to push the FRB index of depart- 
ment-store sales up to an all-time peak of 
140 for January ... The Post Office De- 
partment held up for a day the Townsend 


Weekly’s Jan. 24 issue, which denounced 
the Defense Bond campaign as causins 
undue hardship to small earners and di. 
verting purchases from small merchants 





Entertainment Lines 


& venanlettiies in thirteen days of “The 
New Spirit,” the Donald Duck cartooy 
film on income taxes, set an all-time speed f 
record. It usually takes Disney five to sx 
months to complete a short . . . CBS haf 
been trying to get Bob Hope away fron ff 
NBC, offering the Monday-night spot Or. 
son Welles vacates next week . . . When 
Jimmy Cagney and his brother Bill, a pro. 
ducer, leave Warner Brothers after com. 
pletion of Jimmy’s current picture, they’ 
join United Artists as an independent 
team. 


Chicago Radio War 


The nation’s biggest newspaper war now 
bids fair to become a radio war, too. With- 
out publicity, Marshall Field, owner of 
The Chicago Sun, has been buying stock in 
the 5,000-watt station WHIP, in Han- 
mond, Ind. The station has been author- 
ized to increase its power to 50,000 watts 
and equipment is now being installed. 
When installations are completed about 
six months from now, WHIP will have 
the same power as The Chicago Tribune's 
WGN and cover the same area. Meanwhile. 
Field has been working in Washington try- 
ing to get the station’s frequency changed 
and its call letters switched to WSUN. 
even though there’s now a St. Petersburg, 
Fla., station with those call letters. 













Press Notes 


Irving Brant can’t finish the second vol- 
ume of his James Madison biography be- 
cause, for safe wartime storage, the Li- 
brary of Congress is boxing the manv- 
scripts he needs . . . Crossword-puzzle edi- 
tors say business has been booming since 
the U.S. went to war ... . Tommy Man- 
ville, whose romances and marriages have 
made reams of newspaper copy, is suing 
Hearst Consolidated Publications. the 
N.Y. Journal-American, and Columnist 
Louis Sobol for $5,000,000, alleging defa- 
mation of character. 


Radio Union Threat 


Several top orchestra leaders may be 
forced off the air unless a petty AFL juns- 
dictional fight is settled soon. The Amer'- 
can Federation of Radio Artists is threat- 
ening a strike of all radio actors unless band 
leaders who do considerable talking on 
radio shows join the AFRA. The American 
Federation of Musicians, to which most 
leaders belong, is dead set against their 
joining another union. The issue may 
compromised by elimination of “acting” 
by orchestra leaders. 





























In Heaven’s name, 


LET’S GET MAD! 


The es you and I going to let those Wake Island heroes go un- 


‘toon avenged? Are we going to let those yellow criminals slaughter 
peed 


o sit our brothers in the East at will? Are we going to let them beat us, 





: has ff blockade and enslave us? Us— Americans! 
rom 
di : | Our men are there — but they can’t fight without weapons. 
pro- . ° 4 
said Don’t you want vengeance? Then give our men what it takes. 
re Are we going to let a gang of heiling Huns and yellow Japs give 
iden 
their fighting men more than we give ours? 
An American soldier can outfight any totalitarian gangster, but 
= without guns, tanks, planes it isn’t a fight—it’s murder. They have 
ith- : 
— been murdering our men at Pearl Harbor, Wake, Luzon because 
“ae our men didn’t have enough of what you and I produce. 
thor- , ‘ ‘ 
thd Will you pledge with us to swamp those butchers with shells, 
an bombs and torpedoes, with ships, guns, tanks, planes and tools? 
Dout 
have That’s where you and I can save American lives and get the ven- 
on geance every honest American demands. Will you do it—now? 
try- ? 
sail In Heaven’s name, let’s get mad! 
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e The Evening Bulletin claims no spe- 
cial credit for inventing a technique to 
sell Defense Stamps. The credit really 
goes to the same young Americans who 
deliver The Bulletin to such a large 
percentage of Philadelphia homes. 
They were the first newspaper boys 
who volunteered to sell and deliver 
Defense Stamps. 


Thousands of people wanted Defense 
Stamps — and there were millions to 
sell, When The Bulletin Newspaper 











@ It took just one plan and a bunch of Bulletin Newspaper Boys io 
start an endless stream of dimes rolling to the U. S. Treasury Department 
for Defense Stamps. © What The Bulletin Boys did first in Philadelphia, 
newspaper boys all over the country are now doing. They have taken on 
the extra job of selling and delivering Defense Stamps. As a result, 
millions moreX Defense Dimes are rolling in from all over the country. 


Boys became the link between buyer 


- and seller — sales began to zoom. 


For 37 consecutive years The Bulletin 
has stood No. 1 in Philadelphia. 
Through the years it has been the favor- 
ite meeting place for buyer and seller in 
the market. Today The Bulletin carries 
43% more local display advertising 
and 73% more national display adver- 
tising than any other daily newspaper 
in the market (exclusive of classifica- 
tions not acceptable to The Bulletin). 


* NOTE TO NEWSWEEK 


At the last possible minute, before 
press-time, please insert the total num- 
ber of Defense Stamps sold by News- 
paper Boys all over the country. 


92,832,027 


It is a gigantic figure ... and a tremen- 
dous tribute to the patriotism and 
energy of those young men who deliver 
our newspapers every day. 














IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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Yanks Are Going: New AEF 
Signals Start of Vast Moves 


Base Force Set up 
as Stalwart Midwesterners Land 
at Northern Ireland Base 


The first troops of the first AEF since 
1917-18 set foot on European soil on Jan. 
96. The arrival at a Northern Ireland port 
was historic, but not very dramatic. The 
day was bleak, the sky murky with factory 
smoke, and the festive touches few. A fat 
little tub, once used in passenger traffic 
on the English Channel, ferried the Ameri- 
cans ashore from their transports. Maj. 
Gen. Russell P.’ Hartle, an eagle-beaked 
Marylander in command, was the first 
ashore, followed by the son of a German- 
born father who had been selected for the 
melting-pot effect. 

The boy was Pvt. Milburn Henke, 
whose father runs Carl’s Lunch in Hutch- 
inson, Minn. Behind him came several 
thousand steel-helmeted Yanks, most of 
them Midwesterners of German, Scandi- 
navian, or Irish parentage. There also was 
one Sioux Indian. And as far as corre- 
spondents could determine most of the ar- 
rivals were infantrymen, with attached 
artillery and medical units. 

A couple of dollars’ worth of bunting 
decorated the dock shed, and a Stars and 
Stripes and Union Jack hung outside. The 
band of the Royal Ulster Rifles played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” raggedly, 
having had no forewarning for practice. A 
short speech, hailing the men as forerun- 
ners of more to come, was made by 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, British Air Min- 
ister, 

The soldiers mostly talked of seasick- 
ness and hunger, until they were marched 


off to a canteen for cheese, coffee, sausage _ 


tolls, and sandwiches. As the first units 
stepped out, British noncoms had to shoo 
them to the left side of the street, as Ulster 
traffic follows British custom. 


Officially, this expedition was known as 
the United States Army Forces in the 
British Isles, but everybody called it the 
“second AEF.” It crossed to Europe with- 
out a loss while the submarine raids were 
at their height along the Atlantic Coast of 
North America. Nazi planes also were not 
far away at the arrival, as distant anti- 
aircraft fire indicated, but no bombs fell. 
Apparently the enemy was scouting the 
Ulster bases which have been under con- 
struction for months by American workers 
paid with Lend-Lease funds. 

There was no surprise in the arrival of a 
new AEF overseas. President Roosevelt’s 
State of the Union speech cinched the par- 
ticipation of American forces on every 
front they could reach. 

Ulster may have been reached first be- 
cause it was nearest. But the dispatch of 
troops there also filled a clear-cut niche in 
Allied strategy. It will release British 


Hartle took an AEF to Ireland 





troops for service in the Far East, will 
bolster British morale, and will give the 
United States a nucleus of men within 
jumping-off distance for an invasion of the 
Continent. Perhaps more important than 
any of these factors, however, is that the 
presence of the Yanks will place pressure 
on still neutral Eire to grant the use of 
naval bases in the south of Ireland. Use 
of these would greatly simplify the job of 
patrolling the Atlantic sea lanes. 

The 1942 AEF carried on the great tra- 
dition of the First Division. In the last 
war this unit, made up of _hard-bitten 
regulars who were hastily gathered togeth- 
er from scattered posts, arrived in France 
in June 1917, two and a half months after 
America entered the conflict—the van- 
guard of 2,086,000 Americans who served 
overseas. In this war, the troops are on 
their way to the far-flung fronts less than 
a month and a half after the declaration. 
This is due to a year and a half of inten- 
sive preparations, during which the Army 
not only trained the men but also com- 
mandeered passenger liners to carry them 
overseas. 

With the first of the current expeditions 
landed in Northern Ireland, Ameri- 
can troops can be expected to move 
toward the fighting fronts with increasing 
speed. 

Last week a spokesman for the Admini- 
stration in Washington revealed that a 
stream of reinforcements is already flow- 
ing toward the war zones in the South- 
western Pacific. Since Japan’s attack on 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 600,000 soldiers have 
been shifted to bolster America’s defenses 
on the West Coast and overseas points. As 
a result, Alaska and Pearl Harbor now are 
stronger than they were before the Japs 
struck. 


Philippines 

Though the parasitic balete, a ropelike 
vine, specializes in slowly strangling the 
lofty lawan, or Philippine mahogany tree, 
superstitious Filipinos shrink from de- 
stroying it. This weird jungle killer starts 
growing downward like a rope from the 
lauan treetop, then fastens itse!f to the 
tree base and turns upward to shoot out 
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tentacle-like arms. These arms hold the 
smooth-barked trunk in a death grip. To 
molest the vine, which sometimes grows 
to the thickness of a man’s body, the na- 
tives feel, would swiftly bring a retribu- 
tion of ill fortune. 

But last week, Filipino and American 
soldiers, as well as their Japanese adver- 
saries, put many an awesome balete to use 
by scampering 150 feet up the tough fi- 
brous growth into lauan treetops, where 
they crouched as lookouts or snipers. How- 
ever, the main battles between Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur’s men and Lt. Gen. Masa- 
haru Homma’s Fourteenth Army took 
place below among the trails and tangled 
undergrowth of Bataan’s valleys and 
mountains—a treacherous swamp- and 
ravine-filled area inhabited mostly by wild 
pigs, deer, snakes, and the gigantic snail- 
like slugs of the jungle. 

In this warfare, Nipponese assault 
troops charged time and again into the 
muzzles of rifles and 75-, 105-, and 155- 
millimeter guns which flashed from behind 
barricades or rock-girt artillery emplace- 
ments. At first, the Americans and Fili- 
pinos either repulsed the invaders with 
heavy losses or regained lost ground 
through savage counterattacks*. But Nip- 
pon’s answer to this was to land more and 
more troops at Subic Bay and other points 
on Bataan’s west coast and hurl them 
into the fray, apparently regardless of 
losses. 

Then, in a terrific attempt to smash the 





*After one Japanese thrust, Franz Weiss- 
blatt, United Press correspondent at the front, 
was listed as missing and probably captured. 


This cablephoto, picked up from a German 
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International 


Maj. Trapnell 


Lt. Bulkeley 


defenders’ coastal flank, the Japs rein- 
forced their artillery and air bombardment 
with gunfire from warships off the coast. 
This time, they dented MacArthur’s line, 
holding on to some of their gains despite 
fierce counterattacks. In this action, Mac- 
Arthur’s men as well as the invaders suf- 
fered heavy losses. 

Nevertheless, the foxy MacArthur took 
advantage of the Japanese preoccupation 
with his left flank to launch a heavy attack 
on his extreme right, a move which threw 
the Japanese into confusion momentarily. 
This assault, which started with a power- 
ful concentration of 155-millimeter artil- 
lery fire and was followed up by an infan- 
try charge, relieved the pressure on the 
left and stabilized the line, at least tem- 
porarily, at the start of this week. Thus 
matters stood as MacArthur celebrated his 
62nd birthday on Jan. 26—an occasion 
which brought a message from President 
Roosevelt congratulating him on his “mag- 
nificent stand.” 

Although the decisive battle was cen- 
tered in Bataan, resistance to the invaders 
significantly flared up in other areas. On 





——————_——— 


Jan. 21, MacArthur announced a brillian, 
local exploit by guerrilla fighters 4 
Tuguegarao, a small town in Northen 
Luzon. This sally, the first evidence of 
guerrilla activities that may provide a pro. 
longed problem for Tokyo, consisted of q 
daring raid on Tuguegarao airpori, jp 
which the attackers completely surprised 
the Nipponese, chasing 300 out of sight 
and killing 110 with only slight losses ty 
themselves. 

This achievement was matched by nev; 
from Mindanao of sharp fighting bet wee) 
Philippine troops and Japanese only 3; 
miles north of Davao, center of the Jap. 
dominated hemp industry. Nothing had 
been heard from this sector since the early 
days of the war. 


Heroism 


Such scrappiness as this testified to the 
fighting spirit that has animated the Phil- 
ippine defenders ever since the first Japa- 
nese attack. And the kind of individual 
heroism that has helped inspire the de- 
fenders, American and Filipino alike, was 
revealed on Jan. 21, when MacArthur an. 
nounced the award of the Distinguished 
Service Cross to Maj. Thomas J. H. Trap- 
nell. 

Mention of this 39-year-old cavalry of. 
ficer’s name evoked vivid recollections 
among sports fans. They remembered the 
lanky Trapnell, a native of Yonkers, N.Y, 
as one of the Army’s most brilliant foot- 
ball halfbacks and lacrosse captains back 
in the ’20s. 

Trapnell’s deed which earned him the 
DSC was carried out on Dec. 22 during 
the retreat from Lingayen Gulf. Although 





—— 


International cablephoto from London 


magazine, is the first to show an actual Jap landing 
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under heavy fire from enemy tanks and 
infantry, he stayed in no man’s land be- 
tween his troops and the enemy, set fire 
to a truck on a bridge, waited until the 
bridge itself was in flames, and then re- 
tired slowly in a scout car, picking up 
wounded and rallying his men on the way. 
Thus, said MacArthur, he “delayed the 
hostile advance and set an inspiring ex- 
ample to his entire regiment.” 

However, stories of valor in the Philip- 
pines last week werc not confined entirely 
to the Army. Reporting the first sea ac- 
tions of PT motor torpedo boats under 
the American flag, the Navy also contrib- 
uted some stirring actions. The first was 
announced on Jan. 20 and told how Lt. 
John D. Bulkeley, commander of a mos- 
quito-boat squadron operating either from 
the Netherlands Indies or a mother ship, 
brought his boat into Subic Bay under 
cover of darkness. Once inside, he tor- 
pedoed a 5,000-ton Jap ship, and then his 
speedy craft roared safely out of the har- 
bor under a hail of fire from machine guns 
and shore. batteries. In a later successful 
action by Bulkeley’s unit, a second PT 
boat, this time skippered by Ensign George 
E. Cox Jr., penetrated Subic Bay and sank 
a 5,000-ton ship. 

More such exploits can be expected 
from these speedy 77-foot craft, which 
resemble mosquito boats that have been 
widely used by Britain, Germany, and 
Italy. The PT boats in Subic Bay were 
made by the Elco naval division of the 
Electric Boat Co. of Bayonne, N. J., pio- 
neer American maker of motor torpedo 
boats as well as submarines, and are armed 
with four 21-inch torpedo tubes and four 
.50-caliber machine guns. These boats are 
powered by three 1,400-horsepower Pack- 
ard engines and have speeds up to 50 
knots. At moderate cruising speeds they 
have a range up to 2,000 miles. 


Jungle Inferno 


To the Imperials, ever defending and 
ever retreating on the 1,300-mile arc of 
war, stretching from Rangoon to Singa- 
pore, the campaign last week took on the 
quality of a nightmare. The Japanese, 
having stripped warfare of its last specious 
claims to dignity or glamor, evolved one 
new caper after another. 

In Burma’s tangled jungles, elephants 
suddenly bore down on the astonished de- 
fenders. Packed into the elephants’ how- 
dahs were not only Japanese but Thai in- 
fantrymen. The latter were sent into bat- 
tle for the first time since their Quisling 
leader, Premier Luang Bipul Songgram, 
handed Thailand over to the Japanese, 
lock, stock, and barrel, on Dec. 8—a move 
which also brought about a declaration of 
war against the United States last week. 

Tn Malaya, the Japanese continued their 
sniping tactics from treetops and also dis- 
guised themselves in a variety of Ori- 
ental costumes, sufficient to outfit a car- 
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International from News of the Day 


Singapore casualty: A victim of an air raid 


nival. They wore breech clouts, Chinese 
blue denim trousers, and Malay sarongs. 
They even blackened their faces to look 
like Tamils and then popped out of the 
bushes, shouting: “Don’t fire, we’re Indi- 
ans!” 

“White beetles,” hs terrified Malays de- 
scribed bullets, whizzed through a snarled 
up battleground of rubber plantations and 


paddy fields where the ripe yellow rice 
stood waist high. They clipped the rich 
foliage in the jungle where the kluangs, 
or flying foxes, darted across the gloom. 

At the beginning of the week, the front, 
even to the Australian commander, Maj. 
Gen. Henry Gordon Bennett, was “very 
confused.” By the end of the week it was 
still more so. The Japanese stormed and 





MacArthur’s Foe: An Expert on the Occident 


The big, blunt, and choleric Lt. Gen. 
Masaharu Homma, now in charge of the 
all-out offensive on Bataan Peninsula, has 
been in the limelight for more than a 
decade. Partly, his prominence is a tribute 
to his keen mind and great driving power. 
Partly, it reflects his vigorous pursuit of 
glory. With a gift of oratory and a sense of 
the dramatic, he has coined slogans and 


created situations which profited Homma 


no less than Japan. 

Homma is the Japanese Army’s expert 
on the Western World. Either as a delegate 
to disarmament conferences or as a mem- 
ber of “good will” missions, he has seen 
much of Europe. His knowledge of the Oc- 
cident stood him in good stead in 1938, 
when he was appointed chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff’s intelligence bureau. 

’ Homma’s major bid for fame, however, 
did not come until 1939, when he directed 
the blockade of the British Concession in 
Tientsin. During this infamous episode, 


foreign men and women were stripped, ° 


searched, and manhandled by the Japa- 
nese soldiery. When American newspaper- 
men protested to him against the stripping, 
Homma amiably explained that the Japa- 
nese did not regard nakedness as dishonor- 
able and offered to disrobe for the journal- 
ists’ benefit. : 

Fresh from his Tientsin laurels, Homma 
was given a field assignment. Its nature was 


not revealed until last week: he had been 
in charge of the force which for fifteen 
months underwent highly specialized train- 
ing in Formosa for the invasion of the 
Philippines. 





cations! 
Jap General Homma 
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captured Batu Pahat in the west and 
pressed hard against Chaah in the center 
and Mersing on the east coast. These ac- 
tions brought the invaders within 60 miles 
of Singapore. Final hopes hung on two 
factors: the Australians and the RAF. 


The Australians: “My Diggers*,” said 
General Bennett, “don’t just believe they 
are better than the Japs; they know it.” 

The Diggers were in high spirits. Buses 
carrying them up to the lines were exuber- 
antly christened Myrtle, Rose, and Ethel 
after best girls and after more remote ad- 
mirations, Claudette Colbert and Mickey 
Mouse. Signs read: “Tokyo or bust”... 
“Six Wheels, No Brakes.” With their wild 
war whoops and attire limited to shorts, 
the Diggers put a demoniac note into the 
battle. Their bayonets terrified the Japa- 
nese, who preferred fighting in teams to 
the open clash of steel on steel of individ- 
ual combat. One Digger lost his pants in 
combat but emerged undaunted with a 
towel tied around his middle like a Malay 
sarong. 

A shock to the Japanese, the Australians 
were also an eyebrow lifter to hidebound 
old British colonels. The Diggers, often 
called the most democratic army in the 
world, once abolished the salute. Although 
they lately restored it, the arms of pri- 
vates merely sketch out a “Hi, there” 
greeting to officers. Military punctilio was 
junked, but no one last week denied 
the valor of the Australians. The only 
trouble was that there wasn’t enough of 
them. 


RAF: The air force was short on planes 
and pilots. During the week, however, re- 
inforcements of Hurricanes, which dealt 
out deadly blows to the Germans in the 
Battle of Britain, went into action over 
Singapore. In two successive days, ten 
Japanese planes were blasted out of the 
skies by British fighters, while nine more 
were destroyed by the island’s anti-aircraft 
batteries. The Japanese air assault slowed 
up. 


Burma 


While the advent of Thai troops provid- 
ed a shock, the elephants were, fundamen- 
tally, an old story. As early as 331 B.C., 
Darius, borrowing a leaf from the annals 
of warfare in India, used elephants in the 
battle of Arbela. Thereafter military his- 
tory records many examples: Porus, the 
Indian general, threw them into a battle 
against Alexander; Pyrrhus, the Greek, and 
later Hannibal employed them against the 
Romans to perform the function now car- 
ried out by tanks. 

It was highly doubtful last week, how- 
ever, if the elephants played any great 
part in the successful Japanese-Thai ad- 





*The word “Digger,” a common term for 
Australians, also used in the sense of “pal” or 


of the Commonwealth. 


“comrade,” harks back to the gold-digging days 
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Far East arena: How the Japs have covered the far-flung fronts 


vance over a jungly 2,000-foot mountain 
range into the Moulimein sector. 

Here, again, there were two hopes: 

1—The week saw the arrival of fresh 
reinforcements to the Chinese forces al- 
ready operating in Burma. Mud-bespat- 
tered and tattered but proudly carrying 
new rifles, the Chinese made a dramatic 
appearance after trudging 1,000 miles un- 
escorted by motors or even mules. Their 
leader, the slim, resolute Gen. Liu Kwan- 
Lung took his place on the staff of Lt. Gen. 
T. J. Hutton, commander of Burma. 

2—The RAF in Burma and its allied 
units of American fliers, one of the bright 
spots in United. Nations defense, handed 
out two smashing blows to the Japanese 
squadrons striking against Rangoon. In 
one terrific dogfight the attackers lost 21 
planes out of 74; in another they lost their 
entire bomber squadron of seven planes, 
plus three fighters. Striking back, a large 
flight of British bombers blasted the main 
power station and other objectives at 
Bangkok, Thailand capital, and returned 
safely. And Chungking reported that 70 of 
its planes dropped 200 bombs on the Jar 
airdrome at Hanoi, Indo-China, leaving it 
a mass of flames. 


The fight for Moulmein and Rangoon 
continued with gathering intensity. The 
loss of the Burmese capital would consti- 
tute a major blow, since it would choke off 
the Burma Road, China’s only means of 
receiving supplies from the Allies. 


New Front 


You look him new feller flag. You savvy 
him? He belonga British, he more better 
than other feller. British new feller master 
he like him black feller man too much ... 
You no fight other feller black man, you 
no eat man, no kill, no set fire, no be bad 
boy. No more ’um Kaiser. God save ’um 
King. 


This pidgin English proclamation was 
solemnly delivered by His Majesty’s en- 
voy before a horde of little black natives 
at Rabaul on Sept. 12, 1914. It meant that 
Germany had lost its New Guinea-Bis- 
marck Archipelago colonies and Britain 
took over a new island domain littered 
with jungles and volcanoes, headhunters, 
cannibals, lepers, and crocodiles. Six years 
later the League of Nations mandated the 
territory to Australia. Its 91,000 square 
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miles comprised Northeast New Guinea 
(next to Greenland the largest island in 
the world) , New Britain, New Ireland, and 
several islands in the Solomon group, in- 
cluding Bougainville and Buka. The na- 
tives numbered about 400,000. 

Under Australian rule, Rabaul, the capi- 
tal, nestling in a little coastal valley flanked 
by green hills, became a trim little Dorset- 
shire village decked out with coconut palms 
and exotic flowers. In the hinterland, how- 
ever, the natives pursued their Stone Age 
antics. The standard costume remained the 
G-string. Babies’ heads were pressed into 
fanciful, oblong shapes. Wives sold for 75 
cents. Widows were thrown to the croco- 
diles. And cannibalism persisted in the 
remoter jungles. 

The mandated territory produced rub- 
ber, copra, and sisal. Its chief importance 
to the Australians, however, was strategic. 
The Japanese saw it in the same light. 

Last week gray warships flying the flag 
of the Rising Sun appeared off Rabaul and 
shortly afterward the radio station went 
dead. With this first invasion of Austra- 
lian territory, a new front opened in the 
Pacific war. In short order more landings 
were reported: on New Guinea, New Brit- 
ain, New Ireland, and Bougainville. 

Since only 850 miles of water separate 
Rabaul from Australia’s northeastern tip, 
alarm spread at the prospect of an invasion 
of the mainland. It was admitted, however, 
that such an undertaking would be fraught 
with enormous difficulties for the Japanese. 
Most of Northern Australia is jungle and 
desert with few settlements or roads. Food 
and, in some cases, water must be brought 
from great distances. 

But even if no invasion were attempted, 
the Japanese thrust into the mandated 
territory was rich in strategic advantages. 
On New Guinea lies the air base of Wau, 
containing one of the best aviation shops 
in the Southern Hemisphere. Its possession 
by the invaders would facilitate control of 
Torres Strait and so jeopardize communica- 
tions between Northern Australia and the 
main theater of the Pacific war. Moreover, 
supplies of Netherlands Indies rubber and 
tin, destined for the United States, would 
be forced to circumnavigate Australia. 


Indies 


The seizure of the Australian outposts 
along with Japanese entrenchment in the 
Burma panhandle and along the Malay 
west coast sketched out an incipient pin- 
cers movement against the whole Nether- 
lands eastern empire. With Tarakan and 
the Minahassa district of Celebes already 
m their hands, the Japanese continued 
their blows along the whole 3,000-mile ex- 
panse of the Indies. The week brought two 
new landings: at Kendari, in Southeastern 
Celebes, a town famous to the outside 
world for its silver work, and at the Bor- 
neo oil port of Balikpapan. 

Stubborn defense at both points turned 
Into raging battles. Before the attack 
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Which Flank—Asia or Europe? 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 


Ih order to appreciate our fight- 
ing position in the great war of today 
and to determine the combat area in 
which the country’s main effort would 
be felt most effectively, it may be well 
to visualize an over-all world picture 
in which the several zones’ of opera- 
tions constitute one battle front. 

In this broad concept, our left flank 
rests in the Asiatic region and the right 
flank in the European-Mediterranean 
zone, while the center is the American- 
Atlantic-British sector. In an “esti- 
mate of the situation” on this front of 
20,000 miles, from Moscow westward 
to Chungking, the economic, political, 
geographic, and military elements must 
be considered. All these factors must be 
weighed by a nation in determining its 
strategy. With that in mind, the fol- 
lowing is an estimate limited to the 
strictly military and geographic fac- 
tors. 


The Allies hold interior lines of 
operation and, therefore, the United 
States may choose the direction of its 
main effort, reinforce either flank, and 
shift forces at will to the one threat- 
ened. The principal Axis Powers, Ger- 
many and Japan, have two main fronts 
and are holding exterior lines. The 
geographic factor to them prevents a 
combined effort in one theater and re- 
quires, if they are to win the war, vic- 
tory on both the European and Asiatic 
fronts, as defeat on one flank would 
necessarily in time bring defeat to the 
other. 

The defeat of Hitler would greatly 
fortify the Allied position with the re- 
lease of air, land, and sea forces now 
locked in Russia and Africa and on the 
waters of the Mediterranean and At- 
lantic Ocean. In such an event Japan 
must eventually fall. On the other 
hand, the defeat of Japan would release 
at once sufficient Allied sea, air, and 
land forces to concentrate on the right 
flank and force Hitler to surrender 
or be crushed. 

But to decide which is our No. 1 
enemy—Germany or Japan—is not 
pertinent at this time in determining 
which to knock out first. The question 
is much more fundamental and much 
more primary than that which may be 
reached as a result of an academic 
debate on the pros and cons of who is 
war enemy No. 1. Considering the 


military factor, the question is simply 
which is the more dangerous to the 
Allied front at the present time. 


Hitler is on the defensive in the 
European zone. He is being contained 
by the Red Army on the Eastern Con- 
tinental front, blasted by the RAF in 
the west, and blocked in Africa, in the 
Middle East, and in the Mediterranean 
region by Britain’s air, sea, and land 
forges. The Fiihrer may be the No. 1 
enemy, but he is no immediate threat 
to America. 

On the left flank, Japan has gained 
mastery of the Western Pacific, cap- 
tured Hong Kong, éstablished her 
forces in the Philippines and Borneo, 
secured strong footholds in the Nether- 
lands Indies, occupied most of the 
Malay Peninsula, and now is engaged 
in a major battle for Singapore. 

With Thai troops, she has organized 
an offensive against Burma and the 
China-Burma Road front and is threat- 
ening the Australian Continent. More- 
over, Japanese submarines are operat- 
ing in our west coastal waters, and her 
sea and air craft are engaged in raid- 
ing our own and Allied territory. 

In this military effort, Japan is 
rushing to achieve her goals in the 
quickest possible time, before America 
is organized to stop her or Russia can 
come down like an avalanche from the 
north. If she can be held up, if she can 
be forced into positional warfare on 
her land fronts, then, with her vulner- 
able communicating lines and her ex- 
posed Russian frontier, she. will become 
an easy prey. 

Therefore, until a general counter- 
offensive can be started, “delaying ac- 
tions” and “harassing tactics” should 
be vigorously employed. This type of 
warfare is in no way at variance with 
the policy of building up a strong 
American Expeditionary Force, a policy 
already initiated in the British Isles. 
At this time, American troops could not 
be employed advantageously on the 
left flank. Moreover, striking back in 
the Asiatic region is in conformity with 
the basic principle of battle tactics that 
“effective fire power should be concen- 
trated on the target most dangerous at 
the time, even if it has to be lifted off 
a more important one.” It is against 
the Japanese enemy that our guns 
should be turned. 
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The technique of the submarine 
raid along our coast differed from that 
used against the North Atlantic con- 
voys, where smaller submarines hunt in 
packs, frequently directed to their prey 
by air reconnaissance. Air spotting is 
not available to the submarines operat- 
ing off our coast; neither is the pack 
attack against our coastwise traffic ef- 
ficient, since the prey is not groupéd 
in convoy. 

Raiding operations must be conduct- 
ed by long-range submarines acting on 
their own. To some extent, they may 
glean information while submerged. 
When U-boats are lying near the traf- 

fic lanes, instruments can record the 
propeller beats of surface craft ap- 
proaching, giving experienced crews 
sume inkling of the type. But this sort 
of information is limited in range. Hear- 
ing nothing, the submarine may start 
to emerge in order to get a better sea 
horizon. 


First, the periscope is put above 
the sea surface, and the sky as well 
as the sea surface scanned. This is im- 


2 portant, for aircraft, particularly the 


blimp, which can hover over a target, 
have become one of the submarine’s 
greatest menaces. To protect it against 
the air menace, as well as to get a 
good horizon view, the Germans have 


? developed, with their great knowledge 


of optical instruments, a particularly 
efficient form of periscope, probably 
better than anything the Allies now 
have. 

At night the U-boat can emerge to 
use its high surface speed of 18.5 knots 
to seek a happier hunting ground or to 


4 charge batteries. If complete rest were 


needed, it might rest on a flat sea bot- 
tom—it was done in the last war— 


{ somewhere inside the 30-fathom curve, 


and all hands go to sleep with some 
immunity, for our Atlantic waters with- 
in the 60-fathom curve are not as clear 
as the Gulf Stream or the offshore 

- Pacific waters, where hovering air- 
craft might detect a large body under 
water. 

The individual submarine hunting 
far from a supply base must be selective 
in its choice of targets, and be sure of 
the accuracy of the torpedo when it 
attacks the individual ship, since it has 





How the U-Boat Raider Operates 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U:S.N. Retired 


no convoy to charge into, where tor- 
pedoes fired at close range and some- 
what at random are apt to find a tar- 
get. However, all sporadic attacks on 
our coastwise shipping are more of a 
threat than a menace, except for mines. 

Nor has all gone well in the recent 
submarine raid. Our modern detection 
devices are good. If a submarine’s posi- 
tion can be fixed, it suffers destruction 
or capture. Recent reports state—num- 
bers not disclosed—that “some” sub- 
marines will not return home. 


The recent act of the Maritime 
Commission in taking over the remain- 
ing 39 craft in the coastwise trade to 
put them in other services also relieves 
the submarine menace, though it throws 
an additional load on our railroads. 
This, however, can be alleviated by the 
increased use of our inland waterways 
system. From Boston to New York via 
the Cape Cod Canal and Long Island 
Sound, the route is fairly safe for 
barges towed by tugs under the protec- 
tion of our inshore patrol. From New 
York to the Capes of Delaware, there 
are 100 miles of open sea to negotiate, 
since the inland waterway system of 
New Jersey is not yet equipped to 
carry any load. Even on this open 
stretch of water, the inshore patrol 
should be able to render good protec- 
tion to traffic hugging the shore, where 
submarines work at a disadvantage. 
The principal duty would be to see the 
traffic lane swept for mines. 

From New Jersey to Jacksonville 
there is an inland waterway route via 
Delaware and Chesapeake Bays, Cur- 
rituck, Pamlico, and other sounds, with 
various connecting canals, which car- 
ries 12 feet of water as the least depth 
and a width of channel of at least 100 
feet. In fact, our entire coastal water- 
way system, extending from Jackson- 
ville to Miami, across Florida, and 
from: Corpus Christi in Texas to Apala- 
chee Bay in Florida, carries now not 
less than 6 feet in the completed chan- 
nels. 

So all-embracing is the entire inland 
waterway system that the Navy is 
now building ocean-going submarines 
at Manitowoc, Wis., intending to take 
them through the canal at Chicago and 
down the Mississippi to the sea. 
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of Balikpapan the Dutch applied their 
scorched-earth policy as they had at Tara. 
kan (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 26) . Oil wells which 
produced more than 600,000 tons a year 
were fired, and the refinery, one of the 
largest in the East, and employing 23,000 
men, was smashed to smithereens. 

Air attacks were carried out against Am- 
boina, the second largest Dutch naval air 
base; two towns in Dutch New Guinea; 
one in Dutch Buru; Sabang on Wai Is- 
land, 5 miles off the northern tip of Suma- 
tra; and the two Sumatran air fields of 
Medan and Palembang. From Palembang 
to Java, the core of Dutch defenses, the 
flying distance is 250 miles. 


Sea War 


About 400 miles long and varying in 
width from 60 to 150 miles, Macassar 
Strait is a steamy rain-swept sea passage 
separating Borneo from Celebes. Last 
week, as Japanese invasion convoys nosed 
down its tricky shoal-fringed channels to- 
ward new invasion points at Balikpapan, 
in Borneo, and Kendari, in Southern Cele- 
bes, it became the Pacific war’s first battle- 
ground for naval surface ships. And it 
served as an arena in which American guns 
and Allied bombs gave Nipponese war- 
ships and transports the worst plastering 
they have taken since the war began. 

The Pacific zone’s first brush between 
surface warships, reported by the United 
States Navy on Jan. 24, was an epic of 
swift and well-aimed blows struck by 
American destroyers. From a base probably 
somewhere in the Netherlands Indies and 
thus within easy cruising distance of the 
southern entrance to the strait, the Amer- 
ican ships steamed toward battle in dark- 
ness that provided cover against possible 
air attacks. 

The quarry was a Nipponese convoy 
made up of transports and destroyers. 
When the American ships spotted it, they 
moved within close range before letting go 
with guns and torpedoes. Both the gun- 
ners and torpedo marksmen scored several 
hits. And before the shooting ended, one 
large enemy ship blew up, another vessel 
sank, a third took on a heavy list, and 


others were damaged. The American squad- 


ron sped away practically unscathed, with 
casualties limited to four wounded. 

But this success was only a starter. 
Next day, the Navy reported a new affray 
in Macassar Strait in which American 
cruisers and destroyers sank five enemy 
transports and probably a sixth, with no 
losses to themselves. After that, an Ameri- 
can submarine torpedoed g Japanese 
aircraft carrier. And with action still 
continuing at the start of this week, 
enemy losses were mounting almost hour- 


ly 


While the Battle of Macassar Strait was 
going on, Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell, 
ABCD generalissimo, boasted that Japa- 
nese losses were the heaviest suffered to 
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date. In later bulletins he estimated that 
perhaps 9,000 had been killed by the start 
of this week. 

Meanwhile, casualties among the in- 
yasion armada were vastly expanded by a 
series of devastating raids by American and 
Netherlands bombers. In these attacks, the 
American raiders, consisting of seven Fly- 
ing Fortresses, sank one transport and set 
fre to another. They also scored a smash- 


ing victory over a formation of twelve Ja- ' 


panese fighters, shooting five out of the air 
with no loss to themselves. The Dutch 
bombers tallied an even bigger score against 
Nipponese ships, reporting direct hits on 
fourteen warships and merchant vessels in 
three days’ raiding. 

At the same time, the Japanese were 
losing valuable ships in other Pacific areas. 
The casualties included a submarine sunk 
by British naval action somewhere in the 
Far East, a cruiser and a tanker sent to the 
bottom by American bombers 100 miles off 
Jolo, Jap-occupied Sulu island, and two 
5,000-ton ships daringly torpedoed in Phil- 
ippine waters by PT torpedo boats (see 
page 15). 

All these losses brought the total known 
sinkings of Japanese naval and merchant 
craft since the war began to the formidable 
figure of 68, including 51 by the American 
Army and Navy, 16 by Dutch forces, and 
one by British. In addition, many others 
probably have been sunk, while a large 
number have been damaged. 

While the United Nations were thus 
lambasting Japanese. ships in the Pacific, 
the United States also was taking toll of 
U-boats engaged in commerce raiding off 
the Atlantic Coast. The Navy on Jan. 23 
asserted that many of the “submarine ex- 
cursionists” would “never enjoy the re- 
turn portion of their voyage.” 

But though coastal defenders had scored 
some successes against the raiders which in 
the previous week had sent three freight- 
ers to the bottom and damaged a fourth 
(NEwswEEK, Jan. 26), the U-boats by no 
means had been scared away. This fact 
had been emphasized by the sinking of 
two more merchantmen on Jan. 19 with- 
in sight of the North Carolina shore. 

One was the 38-year-old 5,269-ton City 
of Atlanta, onetime popular tourist ship 
on the New York-Savannah run, which 
went to the bottom with the loss of 44 
lives. The other victim was the 3,779-ton 
Latvian freighter Ciltvaira, a casualty 
which cost two lives. 

Then, early on Saturday, after a five- 
day lull in sinkings, a U-boat got the 
8,016-ton American ore carrier Venore. 
In this attack, 22 out of the 42-man crew 
were believed lost, bringing the total of 
dead and missing to 96. Next day, the 
5,500-ton Norwegian tanker Varanger was 
torpedoed and sunk off New Jersey, but 
the ship’s entire crew was saved. The 
Varanger was the seventh ship sunk off 
the United States coast since the raiding 
campaign began. 
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Russian artillerymen blazed a path to victory 


Russian Skill With Big Guns 
Pays Dividends Against Nazis 


Artillery Blasts Invaders 
Out of Stronghold at Mozhaisk; 


Smolensk Positions Menaced 


The Russians won the 1939-40 winter 
war with Finland with big guns. After 
tank and infantry attacks on the Manner- 
heim Line had failed, the Soviet massed 
artillery in great numbers and literally 
pounded the Finnish pillbox system to 
bits. In one instance 300,000 shells were 
fired during a 24-hour period, and the sur- 
viving Finns were unnerved and broken 
by the fury of the barrage. 

This demonstration of the power of ar- 
tillery was a lesson the Red Army learned 
with bitter thoroughness. On more than 
one occasion it has saved the Soviets from 
defeat in the present war with Germany. 
To a large extent, the Nazi drives on Mos- 
cow were halted when Red gunners stayed 
put despite the threat of encirclement and 
continued to smash the German tank col- 
umns. Last week the artillery was pri- 
marily responsible for winning a major 
victory for the Russians—the capture of 
Mozhaisk, the Germans’ heavily defended 
stronghold on the road to Vyazma and 
Smolensk. 

The artillery always has been one of 
the favorite arms of the Russians, and 
the Red Army has taken the lead in de- 
veloping the use of the big gun. Its 
weapons range from an efficient 76-milli- 


meter piece to great howitzers, and a high 
percentage are completely motorized. Rus- - 
sian tactical methods of using the artil- 
lery are as modern as their guns and were 
at their best in the Mozhaisk battle. 
Hauled through heavy snow the guns— 
ranging in this case from 4 inches to 12— 
were emplaced around the outskirts of the 
beleaguered town. Suddenly the barrage 
descended on the German pillboxes, which 
were arranged in much the same manner 
as in the Mannerheim Line. As the Ger- 
man positions were pulverized, the Rus- 
sians swept into Mozhaisk from the rear. 
The Red commander at Mozhaisk was 
Lt. Gen. Leonid Alexandrovitch Govoroff. 
He joined the czarist army fresh from the 
Ship Building Institute at Leningrad and 
became a lieutenant. Primarily a techni- 
cian, Govoroff remained in the Soviet Army 
and specialized in artillery. A tall man 
with a furrowed face and a torso like a 
howitzer, he was in charge of the guns 
that breached the Mannerheim Line and 
was prominent in the defense of Moscow. 
Govoroff defines the Soviet conception 
of the use of artillery thus: “Under pres- 
ent conditions of war the artillery leads in 
battle. Nor does it suffice nowadays to 
crush the enemy. A superabundance of 
automatic guns demands that the enemy 
be not driven underground but annihilat- 
ed. This is effected by the artillery.” 
The capture of Mozhaisk illustrated the 
Soviet method of reducing fixed positions. 
On the front midway between Moscow 
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and Leningrad, however, the Russians 
used ski troops and flanking movements 
to win what probably was the most sig- 
nificant victory in the present campaign 
against the Nazis. Slashing through the 
Valdai Hills the Reds drove far forward 
and took Dno and Kholm and 2,000 villages. 

By occupying this great chunk of terri- 
tory (see map), the Russians put them- 
selves athwart some of the rail lines most 
vital to the Germans—those centering at 
Velikiye Luki, Rzhev, and Vitebsk. It 
was on this net of railways that the form- 
er czar was shunted back and forth on his 
way to St. Petersburg just before his ab- 
dication. 

These victories menaced the main Ger- 
man winter positions at Smolensk, ended 
the last threat to Moscow, and brought 
Russian confidence to a new high. But 
there was no disposition to underestimate 
the Germans, and in his hour of triumph 
General Govoroff issued a warning: “The 
German Army unquestionably is still very 
powerful and under no circumstances must 
we say that it has been routed. It is cer- 
tain that the Germans will resume mass 
tank attacks next spring in order to take 
advantage of their superiority in tanks. 
Russian factories are pouring out tanks, 
but the Russians’ ability to achieve equali- 
ty depends to a certain extent upon their 
allies fulfilling their supply commitments.” 





Rommel Rebound 


Adolf Hitler gave Gen. Erwin Rommel, 
commander of the German Armies in Afri- 
ca, the highest decorations possible on Jan. 
21—the Iron Cross with wreaths of oak 






Tripoli: The British found this picture of the shattered Libyan port on a captured German 


leaves and sword—for winning a great “de- 
fensive victory.” 

But “defensive victories” are not the 
kind of battles Rommel prefers to fight. 
This hard-faced South German is one of 
the most aggressive and self-confident of 
all the Nazi high commanders and prides 
himself on rushing in where Napoleons 
might have feared to tread. Last week he 
lived up to his reputation and launched an 
attack that took the British completely by 
surprise. 

The British had painfully pushed the 
Axis forces back ‘from Bengasi to El 
Agheila on the Cyrenaican-Tripolitanian 
frontier. It took them a month to do it, 
and their attacks became progressively 
weaker. The official explanation was bad 
weather. The weather was still bad last 
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week, but the Axis Army, heavily supported 
by planes, drove 150 miles into British- 
held territory in four days. 

In the rocky desert south of Bengasi 
the battle was joined. The Germans hailed 
the opening phases as a triumph, while 
Cairo characterized the fighting as con- 
fused. What emerged, however, was the 
fact that the British had been caught nap- 
ping in exactly the same spot and in exact- 
ly the same manner as they were caught 
when Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell’s forces 
were knocked clear back into Egypt 
last April. Once again, the Axis had 
managed to concentrate unexpected 
strength in Libya without the British dis- 
covering it. 

The Libyan campaign was, however, 
only part of the general picture. For one 
thing the Germans and the Italians showed 
more daring than for some time past in 
sending a convoy across the Central Medi- 
terranean. This one consisted of a 20,000- 
ton liner and freighters, protected by a bat- 


- tleship, cruisers, and destroyers. British 


planes caught it and launched a fierce at- 
tack. The liner probably was sunk and 
other ships heavily damaged by bomb and 
torpedo hits. 

The Axis air raids on Malta continued 
with unabated fury but apparently failed 
in their objective of destroying the offen- 
sive air power of the island stronghold. On 
the night of Jan. 19, British planes from 
Malta bases made a ten-hour raid on the 
Sicilian air base of Catania. Other RAF 
bombers ranged far and wide over the 
Mediterrarean, attacking targets in Crete 
and Greece—another sign of British nerv- 
ousness over obvious German and Italian 
preparations for a great new offensive. 
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Roberts Report Sounds Knell 
of ‘Franklin Field Mentality’ 


Officials and Others Join 
In Demand for Command Unity; 


Service Jealousies Scored 


Nothing is so important in war as an un- 
divided command; for this reason, when 
war is carried on against a single power, 
there should be only one army .. . con- 
ducted by one chief.—Military Maxims of 
Napoleon. 


Effective utilization of the military pow- 
er of the nation is essential to success in 
war and requires . . . the coordination of 
the operations of the Army and Navy.— 
Report of the Roberts Commission. 


As the first consequence of the Jan. 24 
report of the investigating committee 
headed by Supreme Court Justice Owen J. 
Roberts,* the United States Government 
moved this week to profit by the lessons 
of noncooperation in the naval disaster at 
Pearl Harbor Dec. 7. 

President Roosevelt, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy, got busy 
with both services to effect a consolidation 





*Other members: Admiral William H. Stand- 
ley, retired; Rear Admiral Joseph M. Reeves, 
retired; Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, retired, 
and Maj. Gen. Joseph P. McNarney. 





of authority in all vital points where they 
work together. Already the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force guarding the Eastern Sea- 
board had set up “a closely coordinated de- 
fensive and offensive network system”; Lt. 
Gen. Frank M. Andrews and Lt. Gen. 
Delos C. Emmons, both Air Force officers, 
had been given broader authority to com- 
mand their Caribbean and Hawaiian forces; 
and—in connection with Allied powers— 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell had been ap- 
pointed supreme commander of all land, 
sea, and air forces of the United Nations in 
the Southwestern Pacific. 

Such moves, while welcomed by press 
and Congress, did not stem a rising tide of 
criticism—criticism aimed at the Admini- 
stration as well as at the Honolulu com- 
manders condemned in the report: Admiral 
Husband E. Kimmel and Lt. Gen. Walter 
C. Short, both of whom were benched 
shortly after the Jap attack. 

Rep. Melvin -J. Maas of Minnesota 
charged that “there isn’t any coordination 
between the Army and Navy”; Rep. Ham- 
ilton Fish of New York called for a 
Congressional investigation, and Rep. 
Dewey Short of Missouri remarked: “It’s 
high time we were getting rid. of these 
incompetents; they should be court-mar- 
tialed.” 

Similarly the attitude .of the press was 





... and Lt. Gen. Walter C: Short were blamed by Justice Roberts 


typified by The New York Times, which 
said: “The apparent lack of cooperative ac- 
tion . . . was not, unfortunately, altogether 
exceptional. It was, rather, only one more 
example of the jealousy and stiff-necked 
policy between the services that has been 
so often met with in the past.” 

And even a high War Department of- 
ficial chimed in: “We must do anything 
and everything to break the attitude of 
mind that the main fighting forces of the 
United States are separate entities. This is 
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Admiral Husband E. Kimmel .. . 
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Significance of the Report on Pearl Harbor 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The basic fact laid bare by the 
Roberts commission is that the disas- 
ter at Oahu was made possible by a 
state of mind. As the commanding of- 
ficers on the spot charged with the de- 
fense of the vitally important western 
bastion of North America, Admiral 
Kimmel and General Short cannot es- 
cape the primary blame. But the record 
proves that their overconfidence and 
lack of foresight was of a piece with 
the mental attitude which gripped their 
superiors in Washington and the gen- 
eral public. 

The clearest prescience recorded was 
Secretary Knox’s letter of Jan. 24, 
1941, to Secretary Stimson, initiating a 
restudy of the defense of Hawaii against 
aerial attack. Secretary of State Hull 
performed his duty to the hilt by keep- 
ing the heads of the armed services in- 
formed of the growing intensity of re- 
lations with Japan. Although these de- 
tails do not appear in the report, he 
twice gave notice that negotiations had 
broken down and that anything might 
happen. The second time was ten days 
before the attack, when he volunteered 
a layman’s opinion that the Japanese 
might be expected to employ surprise 
and to strike simultaneously at widely 
separated objectives. 


The War and Navy Departments 
were thus amply warned and expected 
war. But their eyes, and those of other 
informed officials, were focused on the 
Southwest Pacific. Indeed, the prevail- 
ing view in high circles—as this corres- 
pondent knows firsthand—was that the 
Japanese would not attack the United 
States at all, but would strike through 
Thailand at Burma or Malaya, and per- 
haps also at the Netherlands Indies. 
The deep concern of policy-making of- 
ficials was whether public opinion would 
sanction the prompt entry of American 
forces into the Pacific war—which they 
considered imperative—in the absence 
of an attack on the American flag. The 
War Department was concerned chiefly 
with the reinforcement of the Philip- 
pines. The Roberts report does not re- 
veal that any authority during those 
critical days gave a thought to a sur- 
prise air attack on Hawaii. 

On behalf of at least some lay of- 
ficials this much must be said: Like 
the general public, they assumed Ha- 


waii was at full alert. To the layman 
the most shocking revelation was 
that neither the Navy’s long-range air 
patrol nor the Army’s inshore pa- 
trol was in operation and that the air- 
craft warning facilities were not fully 
employed. 

The fault singled out by the Roberts 
commission for most severe condemna- 
tion—the only one in connection with 
which it found actual dereliction of 
duty—was, however, the failure of 
Kimmel and Short to consult each other 
as to the meaning of the warnings from 
Washington and as to the appropriate 
measures required. As neither consid- 
ered Oahu in danger of air attack—and 
as their chief subordinates apparently 
were of the same view—it does not 
follow that consultation would have put 
Hawaii on guard. Short was already on 
the alert against sabotage, and Kim- 
mel against submarine attack. Kimmel, 
in fact, exceeded his instructions by 
ordering the sinking of any Japanese 
sub found in the Oahu operating area. 

The failure to consult reflects, how- 
ever, a fundamental weakness in or- 
ganization. For years stories have been 
told of friction between the two services 
at Hawaii. Similar jealousies and divi- 
sions of command have plagued the 
British throughout this war. This in- 
dictment of the Roberts report clearly 
applies also to the Washington authori- 
ties, who not only assigned Kimmel 
and Short to their posts but failed to 
check to see that they worked together 
effectively, especially as the danger of 
war became acute. 


In the light of its findings of fact, 
the conclusions of the Roberts commis- 
sion appear unduly narrow, and the 
full clearance given to higher authori- 
ties seems of questionable justification. 


Immediate reactions from Congress and _ 


the press indicated that an attempt to 
hold Kimmel and Short exclusively to 
blame by further punishment would 
stir a major controversy. The Army 
and Navy have officers who would have 
been more careful. But the basic fault, 
a smug underestimate of the determina- 
tion, power, and audacity of the Japa- 
nese, was shared by many of Kimmel’s 
and Short’s superiors, and it was the 
same as that which made Dec. 7 so as- 
tounding to the ordinary citizen. 








not the Army-Navy football game; this js 
war.” the official added that “the Franklin 
Field mentality” had received a great jolt. 
_ That “Franklin Field mentality” is an 
old story to any one who has ever been 
around points that quarter large forces 
of the rival services. There have been in. 
stances of Army and Navy commanders 
who would not speak to one another, and 
as far back as Sept. 8, 1940, Newswerx’s 
Honolulu correspondent sent a message 
saying: “Nowhere under the American flag 
exists such Army and Navy conflict over 


. defense as in Hawaii.” But it remained for 


the Roberts report to picture the ruinous 
consequences of such bickering and non- 
cooperation. 


Report 

The findings of the investigators boiled 
down to a 5l-page document based on 
1,887 pages of oral evidence and 3,000 
pages of printed records, gathered in ultra- 
secret hearings in the Navy Department 
Building in Washington and in the pink 
stucco Royal Hawaiian Hotel overlooking 


- Waikiki Beach. President Roosevelt had 


planned to show it to the Office of Censor- 
ship prior to publication, but after talk- 
ing to Justice Roberts he turned it loose 
with all its ungilded implications. 

The Roberts report was unsparing. With 
his colleagues, the hard-hitting prosecutor 
of the Teapot Dome scandals from 1924 
on flatly charged “dereliction of duty” on 
the part of Kimmel, whom President 
Roosevelt had jumped over the heads of 
46 senior officers to be Commander-in- 
Chief of the United States Fleet last Feb- 
ruary, and Shori, who had been appointed 
commanding general of the Hawaiian De- 
partment thirteen months ago. This dere- 
liction consisted of their failure to consult 
with each other on the imminence of hos- 
tilities and the appropriate measures of 
defense. 

Although the report did not suggest 
specific remedies, the graphic detail of its 
13,000 words left no doubt of what was 
wrong: “The Japanese attack was a 
complete surprise to the commanders 
and they failed to make suitable dispo- 
sitions to meet such an attack. Each 
failed properly to evaluate the seriousness 
of the situation. These errors of judg- 
ment were the effective causes for the 
success of the attack.” Until Dec. 7, 
their conviction persisted that the chances 
of an attack on Pearl Harbor were “prac- 
tically nil.” . 

Yet Kimmel and Short had received am- 
ple warning. As long ago as Jan. 24, 1941, 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox, with 
prophetic vision, had written to Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson: “If war eventu- 
ates with Japan, it is believed easily pos- 
sible that hostilities would be initiated by 
a surprise attack upon the Fleet or the 
naval base at Pearl Harbor.” Warning of 
the “inherent possibilities of a major dis- 
aster” in such a case, the Navy’s Cassandra 
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Peace reigns... 


... topples... i 





Wide World photos 
. crashes 


The Rise and Fall of Pacifica: This 80-foot symbol of peace 
was erected on Treasure Island, San Francisco, for the 1939-40 Golden 
Gate International Exposition. Last week it bowed to the needs of war— 
making more room to house an ever-increasing Navy personnel. 





declared: “The dangers envisaged in their 
order of importance and probability are 
considered to be (1) air bombing attack, 
(2) air torpedo-plane attack.” 

This was only the first of many warn- 
ings cited in the Roberts report. Time and 
again, it recalled, the Secretaries of State, 
War, and the Navy, the Army Chief of 
Staff, and the Chief of Naval Operations 
“fulfilled their obligations” of advising the 
Honolulu commanders of the growing 
threat of hostilities. After Hideki Tojo 
became Premier of Japan, Kimmel and 
Short on Oct. 16 were told of the “possi- 
bility of an attack” and “warned to take 
precautions.” On Nov. 24, they were ad- 
vised to beware “a surprise aggressive 
movement in any direction by the Jap- 
anese.” On Nov. 27, in a message which 
said bluntly: “This dispatch is to be con- 
sidered a war warning,” they were told 
that “Japan was expected to make an ag- 
gressive move within the next few days.” 
And so on, up to the actual attack, when 
still another warning was on the way from 
Washington but arrived late. 

But, in the ten days before Dec. 7, “the 
responsible commanders held no confer- 
ence directed to a discussion of the mean- 
ing of the warnings . . . and failed to col- 
laborate and to coordinate defensive meas- 
ures... The dispositions so made were in- 
adequate to meet a surprise air attack.” 
Personnel and material deficiencies which 
existed “did not preclude measures which 
would have to a great extent frustrated the 


attack or mitigated its severity”—opera- 
tion of the Army’s aircraft warning sys- 
tem, maintenance of the Navy’s distant 
reconnaissance and the Army’s inshore air 
patrol, manning of anti-aircraft bat- 
teries, and readiness of aircraft for prompt 
action. 

All these deficiencies were known to the 
Japs through their spies, directed by the 
Nipponese consulate in Honolulu, whom 
the Army, Navy, and FBI were unable to 
apprehend because of peacetime restric- 
tions against such things as wire tap- 
ping. It was because of the known 
absence of any Navy patrol north of 
Oahu that carriers were able to approach 
undetected within striking distance. 

Even so, the roar of 150 to 200 planes 
over Oahu at 7:55 a.m. on Dec. 7 was not 
unheralded. At 7:02 a.m., ar. Army non- 
commissioned officer who was being trained 
in the use of the aircraft warning system 
and therefore had received permission to 
keep his device open after its normal clos- 
ing time of 7, detected a swarm of planes 
130 miles to the northward. He notified his 
superior, who assumed they were Ameri- 
can. No alarm was given. 

Even earlier, at 6:30 a.m., the Navy 
auxiliary cargo ship Antares sighted a “sus- 
picious object” in the prohibited area off 
Pearl Harbor. Within fifteen minutes, a 
Navy patrol plane and the destroyer Ward 
had attacked and sunk the object, a small 
submarine. Pearl Harbor -was notified at 
7:12, but no alert was sounded. 
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At 7:45, a submarine was~sighted ac-— 
tually inside Pearl Harbor, having barged 
in brazenly through the open anti-sub- 
marine net. It was fired upon, depth- 
charged, rammed, and sunk at 8:43, but 
meanwhile the attack had started. 

And once the Jap attack began, it was 
only a matter of minutes before air-borne 
torpedoes of an obsolete type, altered to 
increase their explosive load and to operate 
in the narrow waters of Pearl Harbor, had 
crippled the United States Navy, with the 
assistance of modified armor-piercing 
shells used as bombs. It was only a matter 
of minutes, too, before the Hawaiian air 
forces, concentrated to guard against sabo- 
tage instead of being dispersed to guard 
against bombing attack, had been mostly 
put out of action. 

Because the Army and Navy were not . 
ready, America suffered the greatest mili- 
tary disaster in its history, losing the bat- 
tleships Arizona and Oklahoma, a target 
ship, and three destroyers, in addition to 
many vessels damaged. And although 
“both officers and men responded immedi- 
ately in the emergency and exhibited initia- 
tive, efficiency, and bravery in meeting the 
raid,” the only immediate loss the un- 
prepared Americans could inflict on the 
Japs was to shoot down 30 planes. As for 
rumors of excessive drinking, the report 
concluded: “Except for a negligible num- 
ber, the use of intoxicating liquor on the 
preceding evening did not affect their 
efficiency.” 





Background for Battle 


In contrast to the opinion of Tacitus that 
“it is just as fitting for a soldier to be 
ignorant of some things, as that he should 
know others,” the War Department be- 
lieves: “Every American soldier should 
know clearly why we are fighting, what 
we are fighting for, and the basic facts 
concerning the war to date, including a 
knowledge of the ways our enemies 
operate.” 

To attain this goal, the education sub- 
committee of the joint Army and Navy 
committee on Welfare and Recreation last 
week met with Army officials in Washing- 
ton to organize a more complete system of 
civilian lecturers in addition to the regular 
orientation course now being given at Army 
posts. 

The 150 speakers already signed up in- 
clude such well-known attractions as Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Hal- 
lett Abend, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, and 
James Boyd. They will receive $10 a day 
and their expenses. Along with the lectur- 
ers the Army is supplying 350,000 pam- 
phlets and 4 tons of maps. _ 

The regular orientation course, offering 
a continuous program of current war de- 
velopments and history as part of the 
training of military personnel, began in 
Army camps and posts on Jan. 12. It in- 
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cludes fifteen 50-minute lectures on world 
events leading up to Pearl Harbor. 

These lectures, edited by the War De- 
partment’s Bureau of Public Relations 
under the direction of Col. Herman Beu- 
kema, professor at West Point, are de- 
livered by selected officers at Army posts 
and camps twice a week to groups of about 
500 men, who later ask questions. 

The aim is to keep propaganda out of 
the lectures and to make them clear ex- 
positions of current events. When opinion 
creeps into the talks, it is unobjectionably 
handled, as in the first lecture: “Check 
off the millions who had died in the 
fight to remain free, sum up the mili- 
tary strength which their countries might 
have built up to stop this mad drive for 
domination of the entire world, and you 
see the price of blindness. We have been 
just as blind as any of those broken peo- 
ples. We merely had better luck—the luck 
of geography, of distance.” 





OFF Communiqué 


The Office of Facts and Figures, whose 
ostensible purpose is to coordinate govern- 
ment publicity rather than shape public 
opinion, last week issued a “production 
communiqué” summarizing what could be 
told “within the limits of national securi- 
ty.” This 62-page, red, white, and blue 
pamphlet was requested by Mr. Roosevelt 
and censored by the Army and Navy. It 
was designed to fulfill OFF’s morale-build- 
ing function of bringing about the publica- 
tion of the greatest amount of information 
which can give aid and comfort to the 
American people, in contrast to the Bureau 
of Censorship’s job of preventing the pub- 
lication of the greatest amount of infor- 
mation which can give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

This report to the nation accordingly 
was optimistic in its account of what had 
been accomplished in a year and a half of 
rearmament and said nothing of what had 
not been accomplished. The OFF’s director, 
Archibald MacLeish, poet and Librarian of 
Congress, summarized it by saying: “A 
tremendous work has already been accom- 
plished: the country has been brought to 
the point at which it can now begin to 
produce the necessary materials of war 
with assurance that the job can and will 
be done.” 

Typical of the report’s statements were 
the boasts: “With Great Britain, we soon 
will exceed the plane output of the Axis 
countries. More important, we will have 
the plant capacity to increase our pro- 
duction to the point where we can seize 
control of the air in all areas of the world 
struggle.” And the reassurances that “we 
now have four types of combat planes bet- 
ter than anything yet produced abroad” 
worked hand in hand with the War De- 
partment’s testimony to the House Appro- 
priations Committee in achieving the quick 





passage of the $12,525,872,474 appropria- 
tion bill for 33,000 planes in the face of the 
Truman committee’s criticism of American 
aviation. 





F.D.R. Milestone 


60th Birthday Finds Him Hale 
Under Burden of Vast Power 


The late Sara Delano Roosevelt, mother 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt,. was fond of 
recalling her famous son’s bland reply 
when, as a little boy, he was reprimanded 
for ordering his young playmates about. 
“Mummie,” he told her, “if I didn’t give 
the orders, nothing would happen.” 

This week, arriving at what he calls 
“the dark age” of 60 on Jan. 30, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt still was giving the orders 
as the most powerful President, in war or 
peace, the United States ever had. And 
beyond that, on his orders and those of his 
British counterpart, Winston Churchill, 
rested the fate of threatened democracy. 

At an age when most men begin to look 
back, he looks only ahead, beyond even 
the war which he knows must be, and is 
confident will be, won. The least introspec- 
tive of men, he regards the past merely as 
a fund of experience. His political experi- 
ence in New York as state senator and 
governor, his war and peacetime experi- 
ence as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
from 1913 to 1920, and the general eco- 


nomic, diplomatic, legislative, and legal 
experience of nine years in office as the 
nation’s first three-term President repre. 
sent a springboard from which to go ahead, 
Mr. Roosevelt is content to let other men 
carry on what has been established; the 
future is what he intends to mold. 
Already, although few people realize it, 
plans are being studied for the peace to 
come. For instance, the Economic War. 


‘fare Board, headed by Vice President Hen- 


ry A. Wallace, has a group devoted to 
those studies, as has the Treasury Depart- 
ment, particularly to examine financial 
problems. The President undoubtedly has 
a voice in all such plans. 

And 60 years of wear and tear have not 
dampened a buoyant and optimistic spirit 
which overpowers physical illness. Rear 
Admiral Ross T. McIntire, the President’ 
personal physician, finds his patient a 
better-than-average insurance risk at his 
age, despite.a sixteen-hour day, seven-day 
working week which has cut him off from 
all exercise. He has been in the White 
House swimming pool only three times in 
the last month, in contrast with his semi- 
weekly plunges before Pearl Harbor. His 
weight is now 188 pounds, 2 or 3 more 
than McIntire likes to see him carry. 

McIntire says the terrific pace and the 
jubilant optimism have not even given the 
President time to catch his customary 
January cold. The daily checkups have 
shown pulse and temperature normal, but 
the Admiral hopes the Pacific front will 
soon be stabilized sufficiently to allow re- 





International, Harris & "Ewing 


Gerry King, helped: the President celebrate another birthday 
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sumption of the usual exercise program. 
If that is impossible, the President faces 
a diet to keep his weight down, as he has 
not yet curtailed his fondness for deli- 
cacies—particularly lobster and terrapin. 

The only Roosevelt recreation since the 
outbreak of the war has been an occasional 
movie, an occasional evening with his 
stamps, or an occasional drive through 
the Virginia or Maryland countryside. 
Even these have to be squeezed into a 
day which begins with a physical checkup 
soon after he wakes up at 8:30 a.m., con- 
tinues with conferences through break- 
fast, lunch, and perhaps dinner, and does 
not end until he puts aside legislation, 
reports, correspondence, and speech drafts 
well after midnight. 

The constant pressure of the war is 
forcing him to leave to other men more 
and more details of defense production, 
civilian defense, and exclusively domestic 
matters. Always unwilling to take his 
finger completely out of any pie, he must 
now devote himself to the grand strategy 
of waging the most extensive war the 
world ever has seen. 

This year the war put a crimp in plans 
for a birthday party, since the President’s 
four sons are in the service. However, 
Mr. Roosevelt asked two dozen friends to 
the White House and also invited to lunch 
Gerry King, crippled 4-year-old New 
Yorker whose photo publicized the cam- 
paign for the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

Despite numerous demands for money 
elsewhere for war work, dimes, dollars, and 
larger contributions for the foundation’s 
campaign continued to flow in at a rate 
which promised to surpass last year’s 
record collection of $2,104,460. The White 
House was swamped with coin-bearing 
envelopes, some addressed to “The Presi- 
dent” or simply bearing his picture, clipped 
from a paper or magazine. Some Wash- 
ingtonians even put 2-cent stamps on 10- 
cent pieces and dropped them in mail 
boxes. 

The annual series of dinners and balls 
throughout the country were scheduled as 
usual, except in parts of Texas and Colo- 
trado and at Providence, R. I., where the 
committees canceled the celebrations be- 
cause of the war. Collections, however, 
continued in those areas. New York City’s 
celebration at the Waldorf-Astoria lost 
much of its distinction with the death of 
the President’s mother, who always had 
presided there. 





Sky Fences 


“Phoebe and Rosie have broken loose 
again.” Such talk, heard frequently in the 
Pacific Northwest these days, is strictly 
military jargon and not a bit of back-fence 


gossip. When “Phoebe” and “Rosie” are. 


on the loose, they sometimes pull their 
heavy steel cables with them, knock over 
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As a hazard for bombers, ‘Phoebe’ floats above the Seattle area... 


chimneys, and even sever cross-country 
power lines. ; 

The army admitted officially last week 
that these and other barrage balloons were 
guarding vital defense areas in the North- 
west from aerial attack, though their exact 
locations, number, and altitude were kept 
secret. The ground crew of 20 to 25 men 
in control of the balloons explain that, 
since the puffed-up creatures differ in 
temperament as much as girls, they have 
chosen appropriate feminine names. The 
girls would hardly be flattered, for the bal- 
loons are fat and pudgy and wear fins.* 

The inflated bags. average 35 feet in 
diameter and 87 feet in length. Small ones 
of 1,500-cubic-foot capacity are anchored 
at altitudes ranging from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet, and the largest, of 68,000-cubic-foot 
content, are allowed to reach a height 
of 15,000 feet. They are made of a cotton 
fabric impregnated with synthetic rubber 
to keep their helium from escaping. This 
gas, available only in this country, has 
less lifting power and is more expensive 
than the hydrogen used abroad but is not 
inflammable. However, inflammable quali- 
ties of hydrogen are sometimes an ad- 
vantage, for enemy aircraft getting tangled 
up in a balloon and setting fire to it some- 
times get caught.in the flames. 

Each balloon is let up to a different 
height, depending on the area to be pro- 
tected. Each swings freely on the end of a 
steel cable, anchored to a small, extremely 
heavy truck, manned by a Coast Artillery 
operator who watches his balloon as anx- 
iously as a mother does her young. 

The steel cables can sheer off the wing 
of the heaviest bomber and are invisible to 
any plane going 75 miles or more an hour. 
Their effectiveness was shown last week 





*For the name of a famous British barrage 
balloon, see page 63. 


when a new-type twin-engined German 
Dornier 217 bomber, whose apparent 4,500- 
mile range made it capable of bombing 
America, crashed into a _ barrage-balloon 
cable over Northeastern England, lost its 
wing, and fell a mile away. 

The object of barrage balloons, however, 
is not to destroy aircraft but to keep them 
so high that bombing is made inaccurate. 
The use of the bags is limited by the low- 
ness of their ceilings and by the weakness 
of their cables in high winds (a twelfth 
balloon in eight months escaped at Camp 
Davis, N. C., last week) . 

Nevertheless, used in connection with 
anti-aircraft guns and fighter planes, they 
provide excellent protection for cities, ships 
at sea, fleet anchorages, and ammunition 
depots. The barrage alone is sometimes 
effective in protecting particular areas. 
While many parts of London have been 
bombed, the vital Battersea power plant, 
protected by a balloon barrage, has never 
been touched by a bomb. Balloon barrages 
also can block off obvious routes to a 
target, such as the Thames. 

Anti-aircraft guns, able to reach heights 
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balloons cannot protect, are supposed to 
help keep enemy planes from shooting 
down the balloons, while the balloons keep 
the planes high enough for the guns to 
operate effectively. 


Anglo-American Unity 
Churchill and Roosevelt Create 
Joint War Supply Boards 





Winston Churchill shook the dust from 
his travels at 10 Downing St. in London, 
and prepared to battle British critics (see 
page 36). But the dust of his American 
visit took tangible shape in another sur- 
prising development of closer Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations. On Tuesday of this week 
the Prime Minister and President Roose- 
velt, m a joint statement, revealed the 
creation of a gigantic war pool of muni- 
tions, raw materials, and shipping from 
the vast resources of the two democracies. 

Released simultaneously in London and 
Washington, the announcement. created a 
supreme supply command which would 
confer with “representatives of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and China, 
and such other of the United Nations as 
are necessary to... provide for the most 
effective utilization of the joint resources 
of the United Nations.” 

Execution of the plan entails the crea- 
tion of three boards: 


Munitions AssIGNMENTs: Of most im- 
mediate importance to the prosecution of 
the war, this board will pool the munitions 
of Great Britain and the United States. 
Committees will be set up in the two 
capitals “under the combined Chiefs of 
Staff in a manner similar to the South- 
west Pacific agreement” (Gen. Sir Archi- 
bald Wavell was made supreme com- 
mander, and Admiral Thomas C. Hart 
naval commander, of the Pacific forces) . 
“These committees will advise on all as- 
signments both in quantity and priority, 
whether to Great Britain and the United 
States or other of the United Nations in 
accordance with strategic needs.” To keep 
the committees informed of each govern- 
ment’s policy, a civil chairman, appointed 
by President Roosevelt, will preside over 
the Washington board, while a Churchill 


nominee will preside in London. 


ComsBinep Suippinc ADJUSTMENT: “In 
principle, the shipping resources of the two 
countries will be deemed pooled. The full- 
est information will be interchanged.” But 
because of “military and physical facts,” 
British and American shipping will con- 
tinue under their respective individual con- 
trol. “To adjust and concert in one har- 
monious policy” the shipping of both coun- 
tries, a board consisting of one American 
and one British representative will act for 
the British Minister of War Transport in 
Washington. A similar adjustment board 
will be created in London. 
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Acme 


In a preview of OCD uniforms 


at New York last week, the above samples were exhibited: (Il. to r.) for in- 
doors, the canteen, and winter and summer modes for air-raid wardens. 





ComBInepD Raw Marertiats: Created to 
plan and rush distribution of raw material 
resources, a joint board (a representative 
of the British Minister of Supply and an 
American representative) will devise “the 
best and speediest development, expansion 
and use of the raw material resources, un- 
der the jurisdiction or control of the two 
governments.” The two-man board will 
also work out solutions to raw-material 
problems in collaboration with other 
United Nations. 


U.S. vs. Goldsborough 


Justice T. Alan Goldsborough of the 
Federal District Court in Washington and 
Department of Justice attorneys tangled 
last week in the course of proceedings over 
George Sylvester Viereck, who was indicted 
last fall on charges of concealing his prop- 
aganda activities on Capitol Hill in his 
registration as a foreign agent. 

Goldsborough had scheduled the trial 
for Jan. 21 in his own court, although Wil- 
liam Power Maloney, special assistant to 
the Attorney General, maintained the gov- 
ernment needed the rest of the month to 
prepare its evidence. “I don’t give a —— 
about the government’s position,” 
the judge angrily insisted. 

Thereupon the attorneys accused him of 
personal bias against the government, and 
asked the Court of Appeals to intervene. 
Only after this almost unprecedented ac- 
cusation did Goldsborough relinquish juris- 
diction ovcr the Viereck case and postpone 
it to Feb. 4. 








Week in the Nation 


AcquitTaL: At court-martial proceed- 
ings in Columbus, Ohio, Col. H. C. Kress 
Muhlenberg was accused last week of vio- 
lating two articles of war by declaring ten 
days after Pearl Harbor that “the Navy 
is a gone gosling” and that “you can’t 
send your airplanes all over the world and 
expect to have them where they’re need- 
ed.” The 55-year-old colonel, who will be 
retired in February, was acquitted when 
the defense insisted his statements were 
“a recital of situations and not a criticism.” 


SENTENCE: William Dudley Pelley, lead- 
er of the anti-Semitic Silver Shirts and 
prolific publisher of Jew-baiting literature, 
was sentenced to serve two to three years 
on a seven-year-old conviction for violating 
North Carolina’s security laws. 


No Sate: Tammany Hall, the home of 
the Tiger and the Sachem, will not go on 
the block as announced (Newsweek, Jan. 
19). A special finance committee has fixed 
it so that the political group will not have 
to move to less expensive headquarters. 


Lyncuine: A mob of 600 stormed the 
local jail at Sikeston, Mo., and seized Cleo 
Wright, 30-year-old Negro prisoner who 
had been shot three times in resisting ar- 
rest on a charge of assault and attempted 
rape. The lynchers then tied the Negro to 
an automobile, speeded around the streets 
until he was dead, and finally poured gaso- 
line on the body and burned it. Gov. For- 
rest C. Donnell demanded the arrest and 
prosecution of all persons involved. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











The White House 


There were no publicity handouts, no 
news photos, no newsreels. The President’s 
meeting last week with Nancy Merki, 15, 
and Jean White, 19, had the impromptu, 
informal, folksy air which distinguishes so 
many matters in which Eleanor Roosevelt 
has a hand. 

Neighbors financed the journey of Nancy 
from Portland, Ore., and Jean from Wood- 
haven, L. I., to attend the White House 
launching of Women’s Week in the Fight 
Infantile Paralysis campaign. 

Over NBC microphones set up in the 
diplomatic reception room, Mrs. Roosevelt 
introduced Nancy, holder of 28 swimming 
records, and Jean, New York State’s figure 
roller-skating champion, as “living proof 
that infantile paralysis can be cured.” 
Then both told how exercise, scientifically 
prescribed and diligently practiced as a 
remedy for polio, had developed their 
wasted limbs and made each an athlete. 

When the program ended and other 
ns. guests trooped upstairs for tea and cakes 
















~- in the family sitting room, Nancy lingered 
behind. Timidly, she touched the First 
Lady’s sleeve and begged on her own and 
ed- Jean’s behalf for “just one peek at the 
e585 President.” With a nod and a smile, Mrs. 
ri0- Roosevelt went to the telephone. 
ten At the other end of the wire in a map- 
Wy cluttered room in the Executive Wing, a 
n't rich voice boomed: “Sure, send them on 
ind over.” So, while Mrs. Roosevelt rejoined 
ed- the tea party, an usher took the girls in 
be charge. The rest of the story is Nancy’s, 
en as she related it, wide-eyed, to a friend: 
ere “On the way, we passed Robert Mont- 
n.” gomery in a corridor. Gee, he looked hand- 


some in his Navy uniform. Then we met 
ad- Mr. Watson [Maj. Gen. Edwin M. Wat- 
son, the President’s military aide]. He 
Ire, took us in to Mr. Roosevelt, who asked 
us to sit down. It was like visiting with 





Ing my own folks. He asked Jean and me when 
we got polio and how we got over it. We 

a told him—and he was really interesting, 

pa too. Jean told him how an infected_ear 

sail kept her from: swimming and I told him 

ai about swimming tournaments. He said: 

ws ‘You ought to see my swimming pool,’ and 
the usher showed it to us on the way out. 
It was a swell five minutes, but the part 

the I'll never forget came when we shook hands 

leo to say good-by and the President, leaning 

ho back with a big smile, said: ‘Pretty nice 

e to be champs, isn’t it?’ ” : 

e 

to e e 

a. @ Mrs. Litvinoff 

$0- At the very moment when the Rome 

- tadio was reporting last week that Maxim 

n 





Litvinoff’s wife was still in exile in Siberia, 





she actually was recuperating from a 
sumptuous party given in honor of her- 
self and her husband by Joseph E. Davies, 
former Ambassador to Moscow. “It was 
very nice,” the white-haired, motherly 
mistress of the Soviet Embassy said, “but 
I do hope that there are not too many 
of them. They are very tiring.” 

Mrs. Litvinoff—she prefers that prefix 
to Madame—was both puzzled and amused 
at the Rome report. “Could it be an 
Italian joke?” she wondered.‘ If so, she 
concluded, it must be like Russian jokes, 
for she couldn’t understand that kind 
either. As for her Siberian exile, she laugh- 
ingly explained: “It is perfectly true. I 
went there several years ago to teach 
English at an industrial school, and being 
away from my husband and children is 
always an exile. I did manage occasionally 
to get home for a week end, though.” 

Born Ivy Low in England many years 
ago (she prefers not to count them), she 
met Litvinoff when he was a young revo- 
lutionist in exile from the czar. Since her 
marriage and the advent of Communism 
in Russia, she has made her permanent 
home there but has never completely mas- 
tered the language. “My children,” she 


oa 


Mrs. Litvinoff and Nina Ouman- 
sky, on a midnight embassy raid 


says with a clipped British accent, “con- 
tinually correct my Russian. I retaliate by 
correcting their English.” The possessor of 
a fine quick humor, she once spent several 
hours comparing family trees with David 
Low, the brilliant London political car- 
toonist, and found their only kinship was 
“a blood relationship of our dogs.” 
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In Washington, she spends considerable 
time translating her husband’s speeches 
and correcting his diction. This consists 
mainly of trying to “get Max to pro- 
nounce a ‘v’ as a ‘v’ and not as a ‘w’.” 

Although the Ambassador is a Com- 
munist party leader and former Foreign 
Commissar, Mrs. Litvinoff says she “never 
had any desire to join the party. They 
might not have let me in or might have 
assigned me to a factory for training.” But 
all their children are members of the 
Young Communists: their own son and 
daughter, both of whom are married, and 
a foster daughter, who “came for tea 
twelve years ago and stayed, so we 
adopted her.” In place of their children, 
who remained in Russia. Nina Oumansky, 
daughter of Litvinoff’s predecessor, is liv- 
ing with them in the embassy. 

The Russian Embassy, acquired by the 
czarist government from Mrs. George M. 
Pullman, is one of Washington’s most 
luxurious, but the Litvinoffs avail them- 
selves of only a few less ornate rooms 
on the second floor. Mrs. Litvinoff has no 
complaint except over the exceptionally 
small bathtubs, which she suspects were 
salvaged from obsolete Pullman cars. 


2,110 Years Ago 


For a campaign against armchair strat- 
egists, the Army has drafted Lucius Aemil- 
ius Paulus, who led Rome’s legions against 
the Macedonians in 168 B.C. On the door 
of Brig. Gen. A. D. Surles’ public-relations 
office hangs thig still timely speech by the 
consul: 

“At every table there are people who 
lead armies into Macedonia . . . If anyone 
thinks himself qualified to give advice re- 
specting the war . . . let him come with 
me into Macedonia . . . But if he thinks 
this too much trouble and prefers the re- 
pose of a city life, let him not . . . assume 
the office . . . The city in itself furnishes 
abundance of topics for conversation; let 
it confine its passion for talking within 
its own precincts.” 


Morale Builders 


In the interest of national morale, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes last 
week recommended that all persons who 
possibly can should take vacations. His 
National Parks will stay open to accom- 
modate them. But the Secretary omitted 
one vital fact. With new tires unavail- 
able, plane travel subject to priorities, 
and officials discussing the possibility of 
rationing train travel, he forgot to men- 
tion how people are going to get to his 
parks, 


4A manufacturer appearing before an 
OPM meeting on rubber rationing last 
week pleaded for continuing supplies on 
the grounds that his production was essen- 
tial for war, defense, and masculine 
morale. He makes bosom pads. 
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Growing Threat to Australia 
Strengthens Ties With U.S. 


Plea for Aid Emphasizes 
Important Role of Subcontinent 
in Future Allied Strategy 


For the first time in history Australian 
territory has been attacked . . . Foreign 
invaders are trying to gain a footing on 
our shores. The Australian militia is prob- 
ably in battle for the first time. The enemy 
intends to get bombing bases within reach 
of the Australian mainland ... There can 
be no doubt that we shall hear the roar 
of cannon along the coast of this country. 


Thus did Francis Forde, Deputy Prime 
Minister, in a voice vibrant with emotion, 
last week tell Australia that war at last 
had come to the shores of the subcontinent. 
The news electrified a people accustomed 
to thinking of themselves as dwelling 
“down under” the Equator in safe isolation. 
All home defenses were ordered mobilized. 
Battle kit was issued to the militia. Travel 
was sharply restricted to facilitate the 
movement of troops. The “brownout” in 
the vulnerable coastal cities gave place to 
a pitch-dark blackout. Plans were rushed 


to evacuate children into the interior. 

Three desperate appeals for aid were 
sent to Washington and London with the 
cry: “The battle of the Pacific is the battle 
of Australia.” Prime Minister John Curtin 
transmitted a demand to Britain that Aus- 
tralia be given representation in the war 
Cabinet and a place on a Pacific council 
of the nations resisting Japan. New Zea- 
land backed up Australia in these moves. 
Under these circumstances, criticism of 
Britain mounted and Curtin established 
direct contact with President Roosevelt. In 
its hour of supreme crisis, Australia turned 
to the United States. 

This abrupt shift in Australian policy 
fitted the circumstances. The lesson was 
driven home that it was to Washington, 
not to London, that Australia had to look 
for help in time of danger. This did not 
mean that the British Empire was breaking 
up but under the stress of war a new re- 
lationship was set up between a dominion 
and the United States. 

The lesson was driven home in Washing- 
ton as well as in Canberra. The realization 
dawned swiftly that Australia constituted 
the great continental base in the Eastern 
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Australia turned to the United States in its hour of trial 


Hemisphere, which must be held for the 
launching of an offensive against Japan, 
Of more immediate moment, Australia was 
the best and irreplaceable bridge ove 
which American troops and planes can 
move to the reinforcement of the Nether. 
lands Indies, Singapore, and the Philip. 
pines. And of the probable bases for ney 
AEFs, such as that which landed ix Ire. 
land this week, Australia loomed as the 
most important. 


Subcontinent 

Australia is a subcontinent and in war. 
time it finds geography a harsh foe. Equal 
in size to the United States, the Dominion 
is inhabited by only 7,000,000 people—the 
population of New York City. This rela- 
tively small number has been called upon 
to operate and expand a war industry, de- 
fend a coastline of 12,000 miles, and main- 
tain forces in the Empire’s danger spots. 

To meet the Japanese threat—and to 
fight overseas—the Dominion has depended 
upon a pool of 1,200,000 men between the 
ages of 19 and 40. Of these, 500,000 al- 
ready were under arms when Japan went 
to war. This force must have been doubled 
during the past week. 

To defend her tenuous coastline, Aus- 
tralia had in 1940 in service or under con- 
struction six cruisers (one of them was 
sunk late last year), eight destroyers, 22 
escort vessels, and twelve “mosquito” 
boats. In addition, the great Cockatoo 
Island shipbuilding -works at Sydney are 
humming day and night with work on war- 
ships and merchantmen for Australia and 
Britain. 

On its cherished air force, Australia has 
spent more than $200,000,000 since the 
war began. By last October, 60,000 men 
had been trained and many had seen serv- 
ice overseas. The strength of the air force 
remained a secret, but it was known that 
Australia expected to have 23 squadrons 
in active service by next June. Australian 
war plants now turn out each day two light 
bombers (Bristol Beauforts) and four train- 
ers (including the Wirraway all-purpose 
craft). 

Australia’s worst problem is the defense 
of its eastern and southeastern coastline, 
sheltering half the population and the big- 
gest cities. Here lies the beautiful, 22- 
square-mile harbor of Sydney, prepared to 
serve as a great Allied naval base, with a 
$12,000,000 dock under construction for 
50,000-ton battleships. Here lies Sydney's 
jealous political and economic rival, Mel- 
bourne. Here, too, are Brisbane, the gate- 
way to rich pastoral country; busy New- 
castle, with its refineries, docks, and tre- 
mendous steel works hugging vast coal 
fields; and Adelaide, the city of parks. 

Canberra, Australia’s political center 
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AMERICAS PIONEER PRODUCER OF 


MAGNESIUM 
REPORTS TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


IN THIS great national emergency we believe it is reassuring to read 





reports of progress made in the common task that confronts us all. 


We have a report we wish to make to our fellow workers engaged 
in defense activities—a report on what we have done—are doing— 


and will do to meet the nation’s mounting needs for magnesium. 


Magnesium is the lightest of all structural metals—a full third lighter 
than aluminum. Its critical value is in contributing to American air 
supremacy —in saving those vital pounds that spell superior fighting 


speed—longer cruising range—greater load capacity. 


Magnesium, therefore, is of deep interest to every American who 


holds dear the national heritages of our past—the hopes of our 
future. 
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WHERE AMERICA STOOD IN 1939 


The Dow Chemical Company began production of American 
made magnesium metal in 1915. It developed its own pro- 
ducing process, releasing this country from any dependence 


upon foreign sources of magnesium supply. 


But, the manufacture of metal was only the first step. It 
required years of research and experience to develop a 
range of practical magnesium alloys (Dowmetal) to serve in 
various applications. Methods of fabrication had to be 
adapted to conform to the specialized characteristics of 
magnesium. And, equally important, American industry had 
to be familiarized with this ultra-light metal—to learn by test 
and experience how it could serve ‘many needs. All these 
steps took time. 


Despite all these factors, Dow, as the sole producer of mag- 
nesium for American industry, had developed by 1939 a 
domestic market requiring an annual production of 6,000,000 
pounds—a notable accomplishment. 


TKE MAGNESIUM SITUATION IN 1940 





Early in 1940, Dow, having already sensed the rising need 


for magnesium in the awakening defense program, had 
voluntarily doubled the production facilities of its Midland 
plant. 


Fast on the heels of this first step in a vast expansion pro- 
gram came even greater—more startling news. In March, 
1940, Dow announced to American industry one of the most 
significant advances in modern chemical engineering—the 
first extraction of magnesium metal from the sea. This was 
the logical result of a long experience in the chemistry of 
natural brines. 


Acquiring a 1000 acre site on the Gulf of Mexico at Freeport, 
Texas, work on a mammoth magnesium plant was started 
without an instant's delay. 






Working at incredible speed—using at times a construction 


'_erew numbering 4,800 men—the first unit of this plant was 


completed and began production in the record-breaking time 
of ten months. 


THE MAGNESIUM PICTURE IN 1941 
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eth first magnesium was poured 

“~~ —and shipped—from Dow’s 

2. y Texas plant. This was the 

21 first time in history that mag- 
al 














nesium metal had been ex- 
tracted in commercial quantities from sea water—a goal long 
sought but never before realized. 


Combined with the already doubled production of magnesium 
at Midland, this made available an annual production rate 
of 36,000,000 pounds—a six-fold increase in our national 
magnesium supply in slightly over a year! 


As the year 1941 progressed so did the production facilities 
for magnesium. By the end of the year, American aircraft and 
other defense producers measured Dow's magnesium produc- 


tion at over 50,000,000 pounds annually—a considerably 





by American industry in an entire year. 








LOOK AT TODAY—AND TOMORROW 


Today, magnesium is rolling 
out of Dow's Michigan and 
Texas plants in unprece- 
dented volume and produc- 





tion is constantly mounting. 
In addition Dow is now build- 
ing at great speed new plants for the government that will 
overshadow in size and capacity any now in existence in 


this country. 


During those years when only the more progressive of American 
industrial engineers were utilizing the light-weight character- 
istics of Dowmetal, it would have seemed fantastic to think 
that some day the demand for this metal would soar to such 
stupendous heights. 


Yet that day is here and Dow is meeting the challenge as a 
great opportunity to do a national duty. And, if tomorrow 
more is asked—Dow wants you, and every American, to 
know it will respond with every ounce of effort—every resource 
—at its command. 
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voluntary 
pay-roll 
allotment 
plan | helps defend America today 


helps workers provide for the future 


helps build future buying power 





This is no charity plea. It is a sound business proposition that 
vitally concerns the present and future welfare of your company, 
your employees, and yourself. 


During the post-war period of readjustment, you may be faced 
with the unpleasant necessity of turning employees out into a 
confused and cheerless world. But you, as an employer, can do 
something now to help shape the destinies of your people. 
Scores of business heads have adopted the Voluntary Pay-roll 
Allotment Plan as a simple and easy way for every worker in 
the land to start a systematic and continuous Defense Bond 
savings program. ; 


Many benefits . . . present and future. I is 
more than a sensible step toward reducing the ranks of the 
post-war needy. It will help spread financial participation in 
National Defense among all of America’s wage earners. 

The widespread use of this plan will materially retard infla- 
tion. It will “store” part of our pyramiding national income 
that would otherwise be spent 4s fast as it’s earned, increasing 
the demand for our diminishing supply of consumer goods. 


And don’t overlook the immediate benefit . . . money for 
defense materials, quickly, continuously, willingly. 


Let’s do it the American way! America’s talent for 
working out emergency problems, democratically, is being 
tested today. As always, we will work it out, without pressure 
or coercion ... in that old American way; each businessman 
strengthening his own house; not waiting for his neighbor to do 
it. That custom has, throughout history, enabled America to 
get things done of its own free will. 


In emergencies, America doesn’t do things 
“‘hit-or-miss.”’ We would get there eventually if we 
just left it to everybody’s whim to buy Defense Bonds when they 
thought of it. But we’re a nation of businessmen who under- 
stand that the way to get a thing done is to systematize the oper- 
ation. That is why so many employers are getting back of this 
Voluntary Savings Plan. 

Like most efficient systems, it is amazingly simple. All you 
have to do is offer your employees the convenience of having 
a fixed sum allotted, from each pay envelope, to the purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The employer holds these funds in a separate 
bank account, and delivers a Bond to the employee each time 
his allotments accumulate to a sufficient amount. 

Each employee who chooses to start this savings plan decides 
for himself the denomination of the Bonds to be purchased and 
the amount to be allotted from his wages each pay day. 









How big does a company have to be? Fron 
three employees on up. Size has nothing to do with it. It work: 
equally well in stores, schools, publishing houses, factories, or 
banks. This whole idea of pay-roll allotment has been evolve: 
by businessmen in cooperation with the Treasury Department 
Each organization adopts its own simple, efficient applicatio:: 
of the idea in accordance with the needs of its own set-up. 


No chore at all. The system is so simple that A. T. & T. 
uses exactly the same easy card system that is being used by 
hundreds of companies having fewer than 25 employees! It i: 
simple enough to be handled by a check-mark on a card each 
pay day. 


Plenty of help available. Although this is your plan 
when you put it into effect, the Treasury Department is ready 
and willing to give you all kinds of help. Local civilian com- 
mittees in 48 States are set up to have experienced men work 
with you just as much as you want them to, and no more. 

Truly, about all you have to do is to indicate your willingness 
to get your organization started. We will supply most of the 
necessary material, and no end of help. 


The first step is to take a closer look. Sending in 
the coupon in no way obligates you to install the Plan. It will 
simply give you a chance to scrutinize the available material ani 
see what other companies are already doing. It will bring you 
samples of literature explaining the benefits to employees anid 
describing the various denominations of Defense Savings Bonds 
that can be purchased through the Plan. 

Sending the coupon does nothing more than signify that you 
are anxious to do something to help keep your people off relief 
when defense production sloughs off; something’to enable ail 
wage earners to participate in financing Defense; something to 
provide tomorrow’s buying power for your prod- 
ucts; something to get money right now for guns 
and tanks and planes and ships, 

France left it to “hit-or-miss” . . . and missed. 
Now is the time for you to act! Mail the coupon 


or write Treasury Department, Section A, 709 
Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 





Treasury Department, Section A, 
709 Twelfth St. NW., Washington, D. C. 










Please send me the free kit of material being used by 
companies that have installed the Voluntary Defense 
Savings Pay-Roll Allotment Plan. 


Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 





This space is a NEWSWEEK contribution for Victory 
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Netted: As Canada went to war against Japan, this 
-huge fleet of fishing vessels owned by Nipponese at 
Vancouver, B.C., was confiscated by the government. 


it 
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After operators had been seized and questioned, up 
went the Union Jack on the little boats. From now 
on, white fishermen will skipper the flotilla. 








and one of the world’s most beautiful capi- 
tals (it was planned by an American archi- 
tect) lies a bare 70 miles inland. On the 
exposed west coast are situated the port 
of Fremantle and the city of Perth, 
through which flow the riches of gold mines 
and wheat lands. 

On the heat-baked north coast is the 
dismal town of Darwin, in the process of 
conversion into a major war base. From 
here, American-built bombers take off on 
their patrol of the vast seas and intricate 
channels stretching to the north. An ultra- 
modern military airfield and large repair 
shops have already been installed. Darwin 
today is a tense, bustling city, with plenty 
of tropical ailments, plenty of drinking, 
and a good chance of becoming a house- 
hold word in the Main Streets of America 
—perhaps the St. Nazaire of this war. 
Darwin’s major weakness lies in _ its 
communications. Military supplies and 
men come there either over a long sea 
lane or over a tortuous rail-and-highway 
route. 

Australia is a land of beckoning frontiers. 
Pioneers gradually push out into the vast- 
ness of the midcontinent, with its hidden 
riches, perils, and opportunities. But Aus- 
tralia is also a land of wheat fields and 
pastures, of steel plants, mines, and stock- 
yards. It is rich, lusty, intensely demo- 
cratic, and strikingly homogeneous, more 
than 90 per cent of its population being 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. 

The typical Australian fits the land. He 
likes sports and horse racing. He abhors 
restrictions, and all efforts to introduce con- 
scription during the last war failed. Yet, 
Australia has had no trouble finding volun- 
teers for service overseas or for the air 
force. 

Australia is still primarily an agricultural 
land. When the first grimy convict ships ar- 
rived in Botany Bay in 1788, among the 
1,500 aboard there was only one farmer. 


Today, for each Australian there are two 
acres of wheat under cultivation, eighteen 
sheep, and two head of cattle. Before the 
war, the Dominion’s wool, wheat, and meat 
clothed and fed men in every corner of the 
world. ; 

But the pace of industrialization never- 


. theless has been swift, for it bridged the 


gap between the two world wars. Today, 
one out of five Australians depends for 
livelihood directly on industry. In 1939-40, 
Australia’s factory output was valued at 
nearly $1,800,000,000. Since then, the 
muntions industry and the plants manu- 
facturing substitutes for goods once im- 
ported from Britain have added to this 
total. 

The magic name in industry is the Brok- 
en Hill Proprietary Co. This industrial 
giant, similar in many respects to the 
United States Steel Corp., produces goods 
ranging from thumbtacks to armor plate. 
It bears the burden of ‘supplying Australia 
and its imperial allies with the sinews of 
war. 

Australia’s politics reflect the growing 
industrialization. The Prime Minister is 
a tall, solid, hard-hitting man named John 
(Jack) Curtin—head of the powerful Fed- 
eral Labor party for the past seven years. 
In debate, he is emphatic and forceful. In 
private life, he is austere and quiet, likes 
a cup of tea, and enjoys friendly chats 
ranging from politics to football. To- 
day, he is the only government head 
to wear the badge of a union news- 
paperman. 

Curtin’s Labor party has a record of 
solid achievement. Few nations today have 
wider state control over private life—with- 
out violating individual liberties or abolish- 
ing capitalism. In its stand on defense, 
Labor has also been more vigorous than 


the opposition, Curtin having advocated 


an independent air force and a strong 
aviation industry as long ago as 1936. 





The Conservative opposition consists of 
the United Australia party, representing 
the urban vested interests, and the United 
Country party, representing the farmer, 
the grazier, and the rich wool broker. De- 
spite their rough-and-ready campaigns, the 
Conservatives and the Laborites differ 
largely on method, not on policy. Both are 
trying to snare the “floating voter,” and 
both, therefore, tend to move to the liberal 
center. 

The advance of the Japanese, however, 
put an effective damper on even Australia’s 
strenuous politics. Conservative leaders, 
such as former Prime Minister Robert 
Menzies, backed up the government in ap- 
peals to London. And all sides joined in 
supporting a proclamation by Prime Min- 
ister Curtin promising that Australia 
would certainly “duplicate the British pol- 
icy of ‘every village a strong point, every 
town a fortress, and every man, woman, 
and child a soldier’.” 





General Grief 


The Reichswehr buried Field Marshal 
Walther von Reichenau last week. At a 
formal military ceremony in the Hall of 
Fame of the army in Berlin, taps sounded 
over the Swastika-draped coffin of the sol- 
dier the Russians hated most. Although he 
publicly eulogized the marshal after his 
death from apoplexy two weeks ago, the 
Fiihrer did not attend the funeral. Instead 
he was represented by Reichsmarshal Gér- 
ing, deputizing for him as Fiihrer, and 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, 
representing him as army commander-in- 
chief. 

Meanwhile, Field Marshal Walther von 
Brauchitsch, whom Hitler replaced as army 
head last month, was reported to be recov- 
ering from a major operation. Another 
story said that Col. Gen. Heinz Guderian, 
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the panzer expert, whose troops were de- 
feated at Tula and Kaluga, had returned 
to the Reich because of illness. 





Churchill Threat 


On Jan. 20 Winston Churchill, making 
his first appearance in Parliament after his 
trip to Washington, gave House of Com- 
mons critics just 35 words of cold comfort: 
“Naturally I share the anxieties that are 
felt at the war in the Far East, but I also 
share the growing confidence which I 
think may be justified in the eventual out- 
come of this struggle.” ° 

That was only the beginning of meas- 
ures that the Prime Minister took to bring 
into a line a Parliament that he apparent- 
ly felt had got out of hand during his ab- 
sence. He announced that a full three-day 
debate would be permitted on the strategy 
of the war, but he also let it be known 
that, if the criticism became too violent, he 
would ask for a vote of confidence. In 
practice, this was a highly effective means 
of muzzling the House of Commons, for 
few members want to be put in the posi- 
tion of voting for the retirement of the 
Churchill government. Powerless to do 
much for the present, M.P.’s muttered in- 
dignantly in the lobbies of their bomb- 
damaged building and stored up their 
grievances for another day. 

‘The general debate in Parliament this 
week brought these developments to a 
head. Newsweek’s London correspondent 
cabled an analysis of them: “The majority 
certainly support Churchill, but to an in- 
creasing extent this support is becoming 
conditional, first, upon more successes be- 
ing won by the Anglo-American forces, 
and, second, on complete reconstruction 
of the personnel and organization of the 
government. 

' “There is great. opposition to the idea 
of continuing one-man government with 
all the remaining ministers nothing more 
than the personal secretariat of the Prime 
Minister. This is more or less the basis 
of criticism from Churchill’s own sup- 
porters, excepting, of course, the intimate 
circle, which unconditionally agrees with 
him. If Churchill thus reconstructs the 
personnel and organization of his govern- 
ment and the military situation turns for 
the better, his position will be safe again 
for many months. Otherwise, he is risking 
his personal position seriously and a major 
political crisis will become unavoidable.” 


{| Churchill retreated on a minor front 
last week. He asked Parliament to break 
with precedent by authorizing a recording 
of his speech opening the war debate in 
order to spare him the pains of delivering 
it over again in a broadcast to the nation. 
The House reacted almost violently to 
this. It was argued that a precedent would 
be created that would allow government 
spokesmen to have their views broadcast 






Sumner Welles finally succeeded at Rio de Janeiro 


while the opposition was slighted. The 
Prime Minister thereupon withdrew his 
proposal. 





Rio Victory 
Political Struggle Dims Fact 
Nations Voted Economic Unity 


Jan. 21 was the crucial day at the Rio 
de Janeiro conference of American foreign 
ministers. For more than three hours news- 
papermen kept anxious vigil in the lovely 
grounds of the Itamaraty Palace, the 
Brazilian Foreign Office, smoking cigarette 
after cigarette and watching the swans on 
the lagoons. 

While they waited, statesmen conferred 
in the paneled and thickly carpeted study 
of Brazilian Foreign Minister Oswaldo 
Aranha. The issue at stake was whether 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru would sign the 
resolution calling for a break in diplomatic 
relations with the Axis, with the Argentines 
the backbone of the opposition. Finally the 
diplomats emerged, their faces tired and 
drawn in the evening heat. But United 
States Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles smiled and waved to the corre- 
spondents: “Everything’s all right!” With 
the aid of the Brazilians and particularly 
of Foreign Minister Aranha and President 
Vargas, Welles had won a brilliant diplo- 
matic victory for the United States. 

But the next day everything went all 
wrong. In Washington, Sen. Tom Connally, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, had told a press conference 
that the Argentines might get rid of the 
Acting President, Ramon Castillo, because 
he balked at the Axis break. Though Sec- 
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retary of State Cordell Hull immediately 
repudiated the statement, the touchy Ar- 
gentines nonetheless professed to be en- 
raged. Senator Connally’s indiscretion, 
relatively unimportant in itself, gave them 
a chance to back out of the agreement in- 
to which they had been argued on the 
previous day. From Buenos Aires came 
orders that caused the Argentine delega- 
tion to reverse its stand and refuse to en- 
dorse the resolution. 

Apparently the only way to keep Ar- 
gentina in line was to repeat the tactics 
pursued at other conferences and arrange 
a compromise tc suit Buenos Aires. After 
another anxious day on Jan. 28, all 21 
American republics eventually agreed on a 
new resolution that, however, had _ lost 
much of the sting of the original. Instead 
of actually severing relations with Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan, the signatories 
merely “recommended” that step. Before 
the meeting, ten of the nations already 
were at war and three others had cut their 
ties with the Axis. Peru and Uruguay be- 
came the first of the eight remaining Ameri- 
can states to break away. This week Para- 
guay and Bolivia followed suit, while in 
the final sessions of the conference a series 
of further resolutions to improve hemi- 
sphere solidarity were voted, including one 
pledging support to the Atlantic Charter. 

Although the political struggle stole 
most of the limelight at Rio, far greater 
unity was shown in other matters. The 
delegates gave unqualified endorsement to 
a resolution for an economic and financial 
break with Germany and ’its allies. Agree- 
ments were under consideration for the 
suspension of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers between all the republics. Both 


Chile and Bolivia are to get American 
financial aid in the form of Export-Import 
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Bank loans. Even Argentina was assured 
of still more help from the United States. 
In a way this economic drift was more 
important than the political differences 
and its significance was shown by the 
fact that in 1941 the United States took 
$177,840,647, slightly more than 48 per 
cent, of Argentina’s exports, representing a 
111 per cent increase over 1940. 





King’s F lat 

At the west end of the Mall looms the 
bulk of one of the most venerated and 
ugly buildings in Britain—Buckingham 
Palace. It received its name from an early 
owner, a Duke of Buckingham, and it is 
familiarly known to Londoners as Buck- 
house. Queen Victoria made it the royal 
town residence, and she was probably the 
last British monarch who enjoyed its vast 
magnificence. Edward VII often fled from 
Buckingham Palace to his Norfolk house 
at Sandringham. George V avoided it, and 
Edward VIII kept on living at York 
House, his residence as Prince of Wales. 

Last week George VI and Queen Eliza- 
beth deserted Buckhouse. They had re- 
mained in residence there all through the 
German air raids in 1940, when bombs fell 
in the courtyard and wrecked the chapel. 
But the increased need for man power 
has recently so reduced the staff needed to 
care for the vast structure that its main- 
tenance became next to impossible. 

That gave the King and Queen their 
chance to leave: Their new home will be 
a four-story apartment in a modern steel 
and concrete office building in the West 
End. No other tenant will live in this 
building and there the royal family pre- 
sumably will be safe if the Nazi raids come 
again. But with their departure from the 
old palace another link in the traditions 
that bind Britain with the past has been 
snapped, with its renewal after the war 
in doubt. 


Draft Plebiscite — 


Canada, with a population of but 11,- 
000,000, has some 400,000 men in its armed 
forces; yet thus far it has only conscripted 
single men between 21 and 24 and those 
for home service exclusively. The reason 
behind this goes back to 1917. When the 
Dominion introduced conscription at that 
time, French Canadians resisted it bitterly. 
There were serious riots in towns along 
the St. Lawrence River, with machine 
guns mounted in the streets of Quebec, 
while many youths took to the woods to 
escape the draft. 

To avoid any repetition of this, during 
the March 1940 Parliamentary elections, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King pledged 
No conscription for overseas service in this 
war. He has subsequently reiterated his 
election pledge in the face of increasing de- 
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Uncensored Report of the Vichy Tug of War 


Nowhere is a more bitter battle being waged between the United States and the Reich 
than in Vichy. Rigid censorship has prevented much information from leaking out about 
this phase of the struggle, while the State Department has been silent, despite criticism 
for its alleged policy of “appeasing” Vichy. From a correspondent in unoccupied France, 
however, Newsweek has just received an uncensored dispatch from this front. The 


message follows: 


When the United States entered the war, 
the Germans immediately began to plot 
against Franco-American relations. They 
started with a violent campaign against 
Americans and the United States Ambas- 
sador, Admiral Leahy, in the Paris press, 
which eats out of their hand—and eats 
very well. Then they began a whispering 
campaign in Vichy. All sorts of rumors 
were circulated that America had _ al- 
ready lost half its fleet to Japan and 
was on the point of begging for peace. 
There was even a rumor that Roosevelt 
had suddenly gone crazy and had been put 
in an asylum. 

Next came a violent campaign of in- 
timidation. Vichy was put under fierce 
pressure. Italian and Spanish territorial 
claims were revived, and a further reduc- 
tion of coal deliveries forced the French 
to shut down their factories for fourteen 
days. In addition, direct attempts were 
made to influence those members of the 
Cabinet whose personal positions were 
weakest and there was very visible maneu- 
vering by former Premier Pierre Laval. 
Laval thinks we have prolonged the war 


and prevented the German victory. He is 
violently anti-American and hates us as 
much as he hates the British. 

As an example of how far the Germans 
went in trying to create friction between 
Americans and Frenchmen, one Dr. Reiche 
—who is Foreign Minister von Ribben- 
trop’s personal observer in Vichy, where 
he has an office directly under that of 
Pétain—called in an American correspond- 
ent and told him that he had better ar- 
range his visas to leave because the 
French Government was in agreement 
with German demands. That was a down- 
right lie, but Reiche apparently imagined 
he could stampede the American press into 
flight. 

Interior Minister Pucheu and Premier 
Darlan are still anti-British and pro-Ger- 
man, but they dare not violate Pétain’s 
cardinal policies. Pétain refused to con- 
sent to a rupture of diplomatic relations 
with the United States at Germany’s re- 
quest after virtually the entire French 
Cabinet had approved. If America helps 
Pétain, he will be encouraged to continue 
his refusal. 





mands that he lift the ban. Since the 
United States entered the war, the de- 
mands have become still more widespread. 

Last week the Canadian Prime Minister 
finally yielded to public pressure. On Jan. 
22 the Earl of Athlone, the Governor Gen- 
eral, announced in his Speech From the 


Acme 


Mackenzie King asked to 
be released from a pledge 





Throne opening the new session of the 
Canadian Parliament that a_plebescite 
would be held to decide whether or not 
men should be drafted for service outside 
the Dominion. — 





Winter Toll 


Europeans, soldiers and civilians alike, 
shivered last week in the grip of the worst 
weather in many years, worse even than 
the terrible first war winter of 1939-40. 
Over a blacked-out Continent, the temper- 
ature plummeted to new lows while snow 
blocked road and rail transportation. 


“| Serbians killed hundreds of Axis troops 
in raids on snowbound garrisons in what 
used to be Yugoslavia. 


{| Storms took a heavy death toll in the 
Balkans and cut off communications with 
the rest of Europe. Schools closed for a 
week in Turkey. Heavy snows fell for 
eleven straight days in Rumania. 


{ In Northern Italy the mercury tumbled 
to 13 below and the canals of Venice froze. 


{ Britain had its coldest day of the winter 
on the heels of a blizzard that completely 
isolated northern communities. 


{ In Stockholm, frost-bitten ears and feet 
hospitalized 150 people as the temperature 
dropped to 20 below zero. 
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Probe’s View of Arms Profits 
Raises Cry for Drastic Curbs 


Heavy Tax Load Overlooked 
by Critics of Industrial Gains; 
Report Bares Union Riches 


When Carl Vinson was first sent to Con- 
gress from his native Georgia farm district 
in 1914, he neither knew nor cared any- 
thing about the sea or the Navy. How- 
ever, he was glad to become a freshman 
member of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee because it looked like a good job. 
Vinson has remained in Congress and on 
this committee ever since, becoming the 
Navy’s best friend on Capitol Hill and 
holding the chairmanship for the past ten 
years. 

A long, loud, and onetime lonely advo- 
cate of a big Navy, the politically adroit 
Georgia Democrat no longer has a selling 
job on his hands. Instead, since last April 


his committee has been busily surveying 


industrial contracts and union finances to 
determine whether the Navy is getting its 
money’s worth from the billions being spent 
on it. 
Assisting in this task has been a staff 
of 86 specialists headed by Edmund To- 
land, tough-minded Washington “lawyer’s 
lawyer” who also served as general coun- 
sel for the Smith committee in the NLRB 
probe. Last week the Vinson group made 
its report—more than 400 pages of text, 
charts, and tabulations that detailed es- 
sential figures on 19,086 naval contracts 
and listed the assets and receipts of 117 na- 
tional or international labor organizations. 


Profits 


Using figures submitted by 1,228 of the 
5,198 Navy contractors queried, the com- 
mittee found that on these contracts, val- 
ued at $3,889,168,760, the average profit 
was 7.99 per cent. Throughout the report, 
“profit” is taken to mean the difference 
between the amount of a contract and the 
actual or estimated cost of completing it. 
In the aircraft-manufacturing classifica- 
tion, for example, losses were reported on 
30.78 per cent of the 718 contracts tabu- 
lated, while the average gain was only 
4.59 per cent. 

Concluding that on the score of profits 
“neither industry as a whole nor the ma- 
jor part of industry should be criticized,” 
the committee did recommend, however, 
that ‘measures must be taken to prevent 
“excessive and unconscionable profits” in 


°o 
some cases, since 54.48 per cent of the 
Navy contractors averaged a net in excess 
of 7 per cent—‘a fair and just return.” 
Washington correspondents  delightedly 
seized on the committee’s “excess” ex- 
amples, topped by a 247 per cent gain on a 
$1,033 contract of Weston Electrical In- 
strument (see Business Tides) and a 211 
per cent profit on a $1,950 propeller con- 
tract of United Aircraft’s propeller division. 

Replies from the companies named as 
excess earners came thick and fast. Weston 
promptly explained that the contract in 
question was one of 58 orders, some of 
which showed losses and all of which to- 
gether netted less than 9 per cent after 
taxes. William S. Newell, president of Bath 
Iron Works, hotly declared the committee’s 
charge that his firm made 29 per cent on 
destroyer construction to be a “gross lie.” 


Acme 
Rep. Vinson, the Navy's watchdog 


Bath netted 20 per cent on one vessel but 
“absolutely nothing” on other ships. And 
Brewster Aeronautical drew an apology 
from Vinson himself when it showed that 
the 18 per cent earning listed on one of its 
contracts was actually an 18 per cent loss. 

The Aluminum Co. of America an- 
nounced that if charges for dies, which 
the company itself had neglected to in- 
clude in its cost estimate, had been fig- 
ured on a cited $8,756 contract, the 129 per 
cent profit would have become 414 per 
cent. Eugene Wilson, president of United 
Aircraft, declared that United’s over-all 





gains after taxes on government work 
amounted to less than 7 per cent in 1949, 
about 5 per cent last year, and would be 
about 3 per cent this year. And Glenn |, 
Martin, Maryland airplane manufacturer, 
observed that a deduction of taxes and te. 
search charges from a 7 per cent retum 
would cut the yield to only 1.5 per cent 
and thus “throw out the window all incep. 
tive for research and development.” 

The principal complaint was stressed 
by the National Council of American Ship. 
builders: the report was “silent as to taxes, 
which when applied will recover a large 
part of whatever profit is made.” The ship. 
builders also noted that, before the excess. 
profits tax was effective, these contracts 
were entered into on a fixed-price basis 
under the Vinson-Trammell Act limiting 
gains to 10 per cent, with the contractor 
assuming the risk of loss. 


Unions 


As though in a deliberate attempt to 
balance its attack on profits, the report 
then lit into labor. Strikes, it said, “have 
constituted the greatest single cause of de- 
lay in the defense program.” This line of 
talk and the recommendation for anti- 
strike legislation led seven Democrats on 
the 27-man committee to file a minority 
protest, while Joseph B. Shannon, 74-year- 
old Missouri Democrat, asked that the en- 
tire labor section “be physically stricken 
from the report.” 

But of far greater interest was the his- 
tory-making tabulation of union assets and 
receipts, revealing, to quote the TNEC- 
like words of the document, “an astound- 
ing picture of concentration of. wealth.” In 
the period from Oct. 1, 1939, to March 31, 
1941, gross assets of 117 unions represent- 
ing 6,080,832 members increased from 
$82,308,296 to $94,698,837. The 28 CIO 
unions reporting showed a net gain in as- 
sets of 69.6 per cent, compared with 147 
per cent for the 81 AFL unions and 6.5 
per cent for the eight independents. The 
wealthiest unions listed were the AFL 
bricklayers, with $8,353,000 in gross as- 
sets; the AFL electrical workers, with 
$7,606,413; the typographical union, 
with $5,541,000, and the CIO mine work- 
ers, with $4,014,076. 


Significance 


These figures, too, met criticism as West- 
brook Pegler, Scripps-Howard columnist, 
pointed out that top national unions get 
only part of workers’ dues—which he es- 
timates gross more than $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually—the bulk being retained by the 
locals. But the revelations did ease the 
way for Vinson’s bill that would compel 
unions and trade associations to make pub- 
lic their financial affairs. Meanwhile, even 
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PROTECTION . 


The changing world brings into vogue new styles 


in protection—for individuals and institutions. 


One of the latest of these developments is in the. 


field of banking. 

The new style in protection for banks is a bank- 
er’s blanket bond which revises old insuring prac- 
tice. No longer is the premium determined by the 
average experience of all banks. 


Instead, a bank’s own record—its own particular 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s 
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loss experience—sets the rate. The better the rec- 
ord the lower the rate. : 

An untarnished loss record is now more than 
something for a bank to be proud of. 

Thus, The Maryland, together with other in- 


surance companies, rewards good bank manage- 


ment with a saving... and demonstrates its fit- 


ness to serve in the modern American economy. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 
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conservative senators like Harry F. Byrd 
of Virginia and David I. Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts responded to the rest of the re- 
port with denunciations of war profiteer- 
ing, spurring Congressional agitation for 
measures such as another Vinson proposal 
to impose a 7 per cent profits ceiling on 
war contracts. 





Shipbuilder No. 1 


Prior to 1939, when he bought a small 
yard at Portland, Ore., and became asso- 
ciated with the Todd Shipyards Corp., 
Henry J. Kaiser, the West Coast contrac- 
tor and cement manufacturer, had never 
built a ship. Today he actively manages 
four shipbuilding concerns: Todd-Califor- 
aia and Richmond, both at Richmond, 
Calif.; California Shipbuilding at Los An- 
geles, and Oregon Shipbuilding at Port- 
land. In addition, he is a part owner of 
four other Todd affiliates. 
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Last week Kaiser, who helped build 
Boulder and Grand Coulee Dams and the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, gained 
new importance in the merchant-marine 
program. Of the Maritime Commission’s 
latest contract awards for 713 additional 
ships, orders for 494, or virtually two- 
thirds, went to the Kaiser-Todd group of 
companies. On the list were two new yards, 
one at Vancouver, Wash., to be operated 
as an extension of the Oregon Shipbuilding 
Corp., and another at Richmond, a Kaiser 
venture in which Todd has no share. 

The awards definitely establish the 
Kaiser-Todd interests as the General Mo- 
tors of the shipbuilding world, accounting 
for 674 or more than three-fifths of the 
1,038 Liberty ships so far ordered by the 
Maritime Commission and some 7,500,000 
deadweight tons of the commission’s total 
18,000,000-ton program. 

The main reason why Kaiser has got 
the lion’s share of the business is his dem- 
onstrated ability to build ships according 





Richmond Shipbuilding Corp. 
Kaiser ship assembly: Fitting the fore peak on the hull 
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to specification and to build them fast. Re. 
cently the Maritime Commission reported 
that his Oregon Shipbuilding had mace the 
most rapid progress of any yard working 
on the Liberty fleet, while two other Kaiser 
firms also ranked among the first five. 
All the yards turning out these emer. 
gency freighters have adopted the lates 
production methods, including extensive 
use of welding to cut weight and save time 
and the prefabrication of some sections to 
move hulls off the ways as quickly as pos. 
sible. Kaiser, however, is planning to go 
much farther in the adoption of assembly. 
line methods to ship construction. : 
Between his Todd-California and Rich- 
mond yards he is erecting a long building 
through which the main portions of the 
superstructure, including the wheelhouse, 
cabins, radio room, and galley, will be 
moved along on trolleys. After being built 
in this shop, complete with plumbing and 
wiring, each section will be hoisted into 
position by cranes. The tradition-flouting 
Westerner hopes to speed production also 
by introducing repetitive operations among 
his workmen, letting one crew concentrate 
on bows, another work on nothing but side 
shells, a third specialize in bulkheads, etc. 





‘E’ Companies 

For some 35 years the letter “E” has 
been the traditional award for excellence 
in the United States Navy. A ship attain- 
ing the highest rating in engineering is 
permitted to paint an “E” on one of its 
funnels. Exceptional performance in gun- 
nery is recognized by an “E” on the bridge 
or frequently on an individual gun turret. 

In the present war this recognition for a 
job well done has been extended by the 
Navy to include manufacturing companies 
with: outstanding records of performance 
in the production of naval ordnance. Such 
factors as keeping well ahead of contract 
schedules and showing ingenuity in over- 
coming obstacles are taken into considera- 
tion in making this award, which was 
formally presented last week to the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., the Pontiac Motors 
Division of General Motors Corp., and the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., among other 
firms. 

The 79 concerns so far honored in this 
manner are entitled to fly the blue, red, 
and gold Navy Ordnance Flag and the 
Navy blue pennant with a white “E,” 
while their employes receive lapei buttons 
inscribed with an “E” and the Bureau of 
Ordnance insignia. 





F.D.R.’s Round 


A few months ago, when John L. Lewis 
twice ignored the President’s plea to lead 
his coal miners back to work and in defi- 
ance of public opinion wrung from govern- 
ment mediators the minor closed-shop 
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L. is really an in- 
sulation job that faces America 
today—insulating Democracy 
against Dictatorship. 


With this goal the Keasbey & 
Mattison Company is in full and 
enthusiastic accord. We like what 
is called the “American Way,” its 
concern for the freedom of the in- 
dividual, its aspirations for a 
peaceful world. 


It is only natural, then, that 
the Nation has first call on K&M 
plants and employees. Our whole 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


PENNSYLVANIA 


COMPANY, 


AMBLER, 


--- America’s biggest 
“insulation” job? 


productive capacity has been 
dedicated to the cause of defend- 
ing Democracy. 


While working at top speed, we 
are not forgetting that the future 
will bring demands for improved 
asbestos products . . . and new 
products too. Our engineers and 
research men are working now on 
better materials for tomorrow. 


Perhaps you can assist us. In 
what way can asbestos make your 
work easier or help solve some 
particular difficulty ? Any sugges- 





tions will be carefully considered 
in the hope that they will prove 
practical from a manufacturing 
standpoint. We’d appreciate a 
letter from you. 


* * * 
Nature made asbestos; 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it 
serve mankind . , . since 1873. 















ASSISTANTS TO 

THE CHAIRMAN 
Sidney J. Weinberg 
Edward Locke 
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WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
Donald M. Nelson, Chairman 
Henry A. Wallace, Board of Economic Warfare 


NEWSWEEx 


EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 
Herbert Emmerich 


Clift Hill 


REQUIREMENTS PROGRESS 
COMMITTEE REPORTING 
William L. Batt Stacy May 


PURCHASING PRODUCTION MATERIALS 
Douglas MacKeachie W. H. Harrison William L. Batt 


Line-up for war: How the defense setup stems from the President and the War Production Board 


concessions he had been seeking, there was 
general wonderment at Mr. Roosevelt’s 
patience. But last week F.D.R. showed 
his bitter enemy who was boss. Working 
with characteristic speed and finesse, the 
President spiked effectively Lewis’ grandi- 
ose plans to become the power behind a 
united labor movement (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 26). 

Following secret White House confer- 
ences, Philip Murray, CIO president, and 
William Green, AFL head, announced 
acceptance of a peace formula proposed by 
the President: the formation of a six-man 
CIO-AFL committee to consult with him 
on all jurisdictional conflicts or other labor 
matters affecting the war effort. The CIO 
members will be Murray, R. J. Thomas of 
the UAW, and Julius Emspak of the elec- 
trical workers; AFL representatives will 
be Green, Secretary-Treasurer George 


‘Meany, and Daniel Tobin of the team- 


sters’ union. 

Speaking bitterly of Lewis’ attempt to 
go over his head in arranging a peace deal, 
Murray is said to have exclaimed at CIO 
executive-board meeting last week: “By 
God, despite my weakened frame I can 
still lick any man who impugns my man- 
hood.” Ignored by the White House and 
repudiated by the labor organization he 
founded, Lewis maintained silence on re- 
ports he would lead his 500,000 mine 
workers out of the CIO to form a Lewis 
labor bloc. 





Nelson Setup 


Patiently answering a barrage of ques- 
tions fired at him by a huge crowd of 
reporters, Donald M. Nelson, chairman of 
the new War Production Board, last 


Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy 
Leon Hend Price Admini 

William S. Knudsen, Munitions Director 
Sidney Hillman, Labor Director 

Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Administrator 





PLANNING i ‘ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE i DIVISION 
James A. Robinson 


INDUSTRIAL 
OPERATIONS 
J. S. Knowlson 


PRIORITIES INDUSTRIES 
BRANCH BRANCH 
C. H. Matthiessen Jr. Philip D. Reed 


Wednesday explained his plans for a re- 
organization to speed up arms output. As 
expected, these called for the abolition of 
the OPM with the major divisions of that 
agency: civilian supply, labor, materials, 
etc., being transferred directly to the 
WPB (see chart) . An exception was Floyd 
Odlum’s small business group, which was 
abolished, with Odlum becoming a special 
adviser to Nelson. 

In addition, Nelson created a new major 
division of industrial operations to super- 
vise priorities and the conversion of peace- 
time plants to war output. It is headed by 
J. S. Knowlson, sociable president and 
chairman of the’ Stewart-Warner Corp., 
who is credited with clearing out much 
extra paper work during his turn as assist- 
ant to Nelson on priorities. Another new 
division, for field operations, is planned 
but not yet organized. 

‘Next to the major divisions, the impor- 
tant new WPB agencies are the require- 
ments committee and the planning com- 
mittee, or Nelson’s “brain trust,” the per- 
sonnel of which will be revealed this week. 
The requirements committee, headed by 
W. L. Batt, who, like the OPM’s veteran 
statistician, Stacy May, holds two jobs 
under the new setup, will apportion scarce 
materials among the Army, Navy, Lend- 
Lease, Maritime’ Commission, and other 
demands. 


Nelson also named Ernest Kanzler, for- . 


mer production official of the Ford Motor 
Co., banker, and now president of the 
Universal Credit Co.,-to direct conversion 
of the auto industry to war output. Be- 
cause Kanzler, Edsel Ford’s brother-in-law, 
was granted sole authority, Nelson in effect 
-vetoed the Reuther plan, which demanded 
a voice for unions in supervising con- 
version. 


STATISTICAL 
DIVISION 
Stacy May Robert W. Horton 


INFORMATION LEGAL 
DIVISION DIVISION 
John Lord O'Brian 


CIVILIAN ; FIELD 
SUPPLY OPERATIONS 
Leon Henderson 


Newsweek chart—Starworth 


Akron Miracle 


Rubber Capital Shows Industry 
the Way to Painless Conversion 


As Feb. 1, the date for the final extinc- 
tion of America’s great auto industry, 
crept nearer, Detroit was depressed by 
gloomy forecasts that 300,000 or more 
Michigan workers would soon be on the 
streets. And in Washington, President 
Roosevelt last week asked Congress for a 
$300,000,000 fund to pay supplemental 
unemployment compensation to workers 
made idle while autbd and other peace- 
time plants were being converted to war 
work. 

To the one big city that has already 
gone through the conversion death throes, 
however, all this alarm seems slightly over- 
done. Out in Akron, production of auto 
tires and other civilian rubber products 
came to a halt on Dec. 10; yet Christmas 
trade hit record levels. A NEwswekx sur- 
vey last week disclosed that vacant houses 
were just as hard to find as before Pearl 
Harbor. Bigger surprise still, employment 
at the three big Akron tire companies of 
Firestone, Goodrich, and Goodyear was 
approximately 47,900, some 300 more than 
on Dec. 1 and 10,000 above the mark of 
Jan. 1, 1941. 

For 91 principal industrial firms in the 
Akron region, including all the rubber 
plants, there was a net decrease of only 
1,152 workers from Dec. 1 to Jan. 15, de- 
spite the wiping out of an industry which 
normally employed 80 per cent of the 
city’s factory workers. Most of this drop 
reflected the virtually complete shutdown 
of a dozen small rubber companies 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE INSURANCE <<< 


Only Life Insurance 


OFFERS YOU ALL THESE 5 UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 


When a man takes out life insurance, 
he usually is thinking of the protection it 
gives his family, or the future funds it 
can provide for himself. But few men 
realize only life insurance gives them all 
5 of the unusual advantages described 
here... 5 advantages that have given 
life insurance widespread popularity. 





3. You leave no investment problems! 
Through various “settlement options,” 
written in all larger policies, you can 
have your insurance money held by the 
company at interest or paid to your bene- 
ficiary as income. Your beneficiary need 
never face the risks and difficulties of 
handling a large sum of money. 


oe PRUDENTIAL Qe 


- INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





I. You create an estate immediately. 
Through savings you can accumulate an 
estate for the future support of your 
family—slowly, year by year. Life in- 
surance creates an estate the moment 
you pay your first premium—and con- 
tinues that estate on your paying a rela- 
tively small amount each year. 


4, Tax exemptions for your beneficiary. 
Your life insurance dollars up to a cer- 
tain amount are exempt from the present 
Federal Estate tax—if left to a named 
beneficiary. In addition, there are cer- 
tain exemptions from State Inheritance 
taxes—the exact amount depending on 
the state in which you live. 
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2. A dual incentive for putting aside 
money regularly. Only through systemat- 
ic payments can you maintain the pro- 
tection you want for your family. And, 
after the first few years, most policies 
provide an increasing fund which you 
can draw upon in an emergency, or in old 
age if need for protection has ceased. 





%. You don’t need a will to leave your 
life insurance money exactly as you de- 
sire. The proceeds of your policies will 
be paid quickly without legal fuss or 
bother. And if you have directed your 
insurance company to pay your benefici- 
ary in a definite way, you can be sure your 
wishes will be carried out to the letter. 


TUNE IN PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, CBS NETWORK 


The world’s greatest music—starring lovely 
Gladys Swarthout, Al Goodman’s orches- 
tra and chorus, and others. 



















































































y... HOW 

THE INVESTOR 

MAY JUDGE MUNICIPAL 
BOND MARKETABILITY 


What are the factors that deter- 
mine the salability of municipal 
bonds? Why do some municipal 
bonds have better marketability 
than others? These and related 
questions are answered in the 
booklet illustrated above. 


FOR ALL INVESTORS 


Of interest to experienced buyers, 
and important to beginners who, 
by reason of increase in 1941 
Federal income taxes, now find it 
advantageous to consider merits 
of municipal bonds, income from 
which, under present laws, is 
exempt from all Federal income 
taxes. 


HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet NV -36. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








Mr. Vinson in Reverse 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I sometimes is both amusing and 
quite amazing to take the facts upon 
which a report is based and see to 
what extent they support just the oppo- 
site conclusion from that reached by 
the author. This is notably true in the 
case of the figures given. on business 
profits in the report of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee—the so-called Vinson 
report—submitted to Congress last 


_week. 


The committee’s conclusion on profits 
is that something must be done to regu- 
late them “during the war program.” 
Here is perhaps the most important 
summary statement of why it views this 
as necessary: 

“Of the 1,228 contractors reporting, 
669, or 54.48 per cent, realized average 
net profits in excess of ‘7 per cent. On 
individual contracts reported, profits 
ranged as high as 247 per cent; many 
profits of 50 per cent or more were re- 
ported. On total business with the Navy 
Department, average profits reported 
by contractors ranged as high as 54.4 
per cent; many average profits of 35 
per cent or more were reported.” 

That, of course, was the statement 
picked up by the press and made the 
basis for the hair-raising headlines on 
their front pages about the enormous 
profits being made by business on gov- 
ernment contracts. Now let us see what 
Mr. Vinson and his colleagues could 
have said, had they been interested in 
presenting another point of view. As 
shown by an analysis of the 69-page 
table of figures in the appendix of their 
report, they could have: said: 


1—More than 13 per cent of all the 
reporting companies which have com- 
pleted their contracts for the Navy 
have lost money on their contracts as a 
whole. (From the published statistics 
it is impossible to determine how many 
other companies have lost money on 
some of their contracts.) 

2—The total number of contracts 
held by these companies amount to 
approximately 20 per cent of all com- 
pleted contracts. 

8—On all contracts completed, if one 
assumes an average.rate of taxation of 
40 per cent, the average rate of profit 
has been 3.92 per cent, which compares 
most favorably “with the Navy’s 10 
per cent ideal” for profits. 

And then the committee, instead 


of citing specific cases of extraor- 
dinarily large profits in such a way 
that the press was certain to pick 
them up, could have cited instances 
of extraordinary losses, such as the fol- 
lowing: 


1—The Packard Motor Car Co., on 
six contracts covering marine engines 
and automobiles totaling $270,458, lost 
$446,009. That is, its loss was 165 per 
cent of the amount of the contract. 

2—The Electric Boat Co. (Elco 
Works) , New York, lost $180,677 on a 
contract of $180,788. That was a loss 
of 99.9 per cent. 

3—The W. L. Maxson Corp., New 
York, lost $76,712 on four contracts 
amounting to $102,712 for apparatus 
for airplanes. That was a loss of 75 
per cent. 

4—The Bridgeport Thermostat Co., 
on a contract covering 1.1-inch maga- 
zines amounting to $5,282, lost $3,317, 
or 62.7 per cent. 

5—The New Britain Machine Co., on 
a contract for projectiles amounting to 
$156,600, lost $80,000, or 51 per cent. 


Are these typical examples of the 
experience business has had on Navy 
contracts? Of course not. But neither 
are the cases the committee cites on 
profits, such as that of the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., which “re- 
ported a profit of $735 on a $1,033 con- 
tract—a 247 per cent profit.” (For 
those who notice that $735 is only 71 
per cent of $1,033, it may be mentioned 
that the committee calculated all per- 
centages on the amount spent by the 
contractor—in this case $298—not on 
the amount of the contract. This pro- 
cedure makes profits appear larger and 
losses smaller.) 

In other words, to present a report 
on business profits in terms of either 
the above items on losses, or in terms 
of such cases of profits as the commit- 
tee cites in its text, is sheer distortion 
of the real picture. Add to this the fact 
that even the basic figures, as published 
by the committee, are subject to ex- 
tensive correction since they failed to 
allow for taxes (see page 38) , and there 
is no escaping the conclusion that this 
report and the way it has been pre- 
sented to the public is something for 
which Congress should be deeply 
ashamed. 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
Summit County, many of which make 
toys, toy balloons, etc. 


Several reasons explain why the cessa-. 


tion of civilian tire manufacture was so 
relatively painless. Some of the tire build- 
ers now are making casings and tubes for 
essential trucks, Army jeeps and scout 
cars, and the 185,000 planes to be deliv- 
ered in 1942 and 1943. Many of these ve- 
hides will get the new “combat” tire that 
can go 100 miles after being deflated by a 
bullet or shell. 

But the output for military use is a rel- 
atively insignificant quantity, compared 
with the 6,000,000 auto and truck tires 
that came off the conveyor hooks monthly 
early in 1941. With this shutdown, the 
mountaineers from West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky who comprise the bulk of the city’s 
labor force had to be transferred to the 
manufacture of belts, conveyors, and other 
industrial products needed for arms plants 
and to assembling many strictly military 
products. 

Thus, the Seiberling plant is making 
parts for gas masks and bullet-sealing fuel 
tanks, and General is in production on a 
big order for barrage balloons. Goodrich 
not only is making gas tanks and masks 
but also is turning out life rafts, life belts, 
plane de-icers, and the rubber tracks which 
most American tanks use. 

Firestone, too, is producing tank tracks, 
rafts, masks, barrage balloons, and belts 
and is swinging into mass production of 
Bofors anti-aircraft gun mounts and 
machine-gun clips. Chairman John W. 
Thomas has just announced that 300 em- 
ployes were transferred from the manufac- 
ture of stainless-steel beverage barrels to 
the fabrication of oxygen cylinders 
for high-altitude flying, “without inter- 
ruption, and no new machinery was re- 
quired.” 

Over at Goodyear, in addition to bal- 
loons, masks, rafts, etc., production of 
blimps for the Navy is now on a quantity 
basis. Goodyear Aircraft, a subsidiary 
which makes bomber and blimp parts in 
a new plant close to the air dock where 
the dirigibles Akron and Macon were 
built, increased employment from 2,900 on 
Dec. 1 to 3,600 by Jan. 15 and may even- 
tually have a payroll of 20,000. 

In addition to these job-creating activi- 
tie, Goodyear, Goodrich, and Firestone 
are operating new synthetic rubber plants 
in the Ohio city, and the huge Army arse- 
nal at nearby Ravenna, where employment 
has soared since Dec. 7, has been another 


windfall for rubber-capital workers dis- ° 


placed by the tire ban. 

The smooth conversion to war output 
was accomplished by switching workers 
rather than machines. Hundreds of tire- 
building machines in the great multistory 
gum shops” stand idle all the time or 
operate only a day or two a week. But the 
tuber companies started retraining work- 
fs more than eighteen months ago and 








Mr. Dillon makes it easier 
to make bombers! 


WHEN AMERICA IS TURNING OUT 1000 BOMBERS A MONTH, part of the credit should 
go to Bob Dillon of Buffalo, who seven years ago began the development of 
modern hydraulic presses. Today giant presses made by his Lake Erie Engineering 


Corporation are stamping out aircraft parts and shell cases as easily as bathtubs... 


PRESSES LIKE THIS, with capacities up to 10,000 tons or more, have made the name 
“Lake Erie Engineering” synonymous with speed in the manufacture of almost 
everything from automobile fenders to printing plates. When it comes to banking, 
Mr. Dillon says, “I have found that the facilities of the Marine Trust Company of 
Buffalo have more than kept pace with our rapidly expanding activities . . .” 


IF YOU DO BUSINESS IN NEW YORK STATE, you ought to consult the Marine yourself! 
Our affiliation with 19 other Marine Midland Banks keeps us in constant touch 
with the commercial and industrial life of the 38 communities they serve. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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A future Fortress 





The ‘Canard’ goes tail first 


Wings for Tomorrow: At Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, engineers 
in the Design. Development Unit of the Army Air Corps constantly seek to 
develop new airplanes that are fast and formidable. Indicative of designs 
now on the drafting boards are the types shown. The four-engined bomber 
has two pusher propellers and two of the tractor type. The batlike craft 
derives its peculiar appearance from a pusher propeller and an enlarged cen- 
ter-section wing. The ‘Canard’ and the ‘Windmill’ both have their pro- 
pellers in the extreme rear, the one flying tail first and the other charac- 


terized by very thin wings. 


1 





4 
This flying wing is the ‘Bat’ 








U.S. Army Air Corps photos 


‘Windmill.’ Note the rear propeller 





commenced retooling* and clearing space 
in its buildings for the new arms work ear- 
ly last summer, when the first curtailment 
of rubber products was ordered. (Balloons 
are being made in company gymnasiums.) 
Fortunately, volume operations on the 
military orders were just getting under way 
when the ax fell Dec. 10, and by speeding 
‘up the transfer of workers, company offi- 
cials-averted a major economic disaster for 
the Ohio city. 

Akron’s speedy and relatively painless 
conversion does ‘not necessarily imply that 
motor makers will find their task after 
Feb. 1 somewhat easier than is now fore- 
cast. The auto industry is not only far 
larger but also uses many more types of 
highly specialized machinery. 





*Retooling involves the cutting and installing 
of new dies in metalworking machinery and the 
manufacture and installation of new moulds for 
the rubber-shaping equipment. Too, the re- 
tooled old machinery and certain new equip- 
ment must be rearranged in new assembly lines. 


Price Pattern 


“We traded punches with the Senate 
boys and all of us won.” That was Rep. 
Henry B. Steagall’s description of the com- 
promise reached last week by the Senate 
and House conferees on the price-control 
bill. This week the House passed the con- 
ference report and after the Senate’s ex- 
pected approval the measure goes to the 
President for his signature. 

In its final version the bill exempted 
wages but empowered a single adminis- 
trator to place ceilings over the prices 
of virtually all commodities. The ad- 
ministrator, whose rulings are subject 
to court review, also has power to set 
rent limits in defense districts. He can 
issue and withdraw licenses to enforce his 
orders. 

The Administration won out in obiain- 
ing elimination of the controversial O’Ma- 
honey amendment that would have tied 
farm prices to the industrial wage level 
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(Newsweex, Jan. 19). On the other hand, 
lespite President Roosevelt’s personal pro- 
est, the conferees retained the provision 
sroviding that no ceiling should be placed 
on any farm product without the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. This was 
imed at Leon Henderson. 

The farm bloc also won a victory since 
19 ceilings on agricultural products may 
ne fixed lower than the highest of the fol- 
owing levels: (1) 110 per cent of parity; 
(2) prices prevailing on Oct. 1 or Dec. 15, 
i941; or (3) average prices for the ten- 
vear period 1919-29. Under this form- 
ula, farm prices can rise by 11 to 15 
per cent before ceilings can be imposed, 
Sen, Prentiss M. Brown of Michigan 
asserted. , 


Consumer Check List 


Study Reveals Hoarding Spree 
Has Spread to Plentiful Items 


Frantic because of repeated forecasts of 
widespread shortages, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ian Consumer have begun a _ hoarding 
spree that sent retail sales for the past two 
weeks 45 per cent above the 1941 level. 
Because the buying panic spread to items 
maffected by war, Newsweek has pre- 
pared a check list of available and scarce 
food items and personal effects, based on 
the cpinions of government and trade au- 
thorities. A subsequent issue will deal with 
household goods and other products. Cur- 
rent huge inventories held by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers will delay 
for many months the actual pinch of most 
of the shortages. 


Foop: Sugar is the most critical item, 
because one-third of our supply normally 
comes from the Philippines and Hawaii. 
New York restaurants last week began re- 
stricting customers to two lumps per cup of 
coffee, And on Saturday Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson announced that ration 
books would be issued in a few weeks which 
would limit each person to about 12 ounces 
a week. The over-all allowance will actually 
be 1 pound a: week, but a special reserve 
must be set aside for people eating in hotels 
and restaurants, and for home canning. The 
Price Administrator also announced that 
prices would be pegged so as to make hoard- 
ing unprofitable. Use of the sweet in soft 
drinks, candy, ice cream, etc., will be cut 
one-third. Henderson estimated 1942 sup- 
plies at 5,300,000 short tons, a third less 


athan last year, and pointed out that the 


demand for industrial alcohol made from 
sugar increased our needs. Likewise, sub- 
marines in the Atlantic may hamper efforts 
to bring in larger supplies from Cuba and 
the West Indies . . . Olive-oil stocks will 
st only from three to six months, but in- 
ventories of tea and imported spices are 
much larger. Paprika, formerly from Hun- 





You can count on dependable 
power at a big saving when 
it is generated by your own 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Set. 
Does a cost of one cent per kw.- 
hour sound too good to be trae? 
Hundreds of owners report that 
current costs them that—or less 
—with these independent, com- 
pletely self-contained electric 
power-plants! 

A “Caterpillar” Diesel Elec- 
tric Set burns such low-priced 
fuel as No. 3 domestic burner oil 
cleanly and efficiently. It does 
away with “demand charges” for 
electricity you never use, yet the 
power is always there when you 
want it. 


Compact and rugged, built with 


the stamina for long, trouble- 
free life and low maintenance, 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Electric Sets 
are easy to install and operate. 
They supply steady voltage with- 
out requiring a switchboard or 
other external control apparatus. 
They are self-regulating and 
they can be connected right to 
your present wiring. Built in 
sizes from 15 to 90 kilowatts. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Dept. N-2-2, Peoria, Illinels 





FOR VICTORY—Our armed forces 
have first call on “Caterpillar” 
production. We thank custom- 
ers who have suffered delivery 
delays by giving clear right-of- 
‘way to our Victory efforts. 











*Slightly more or slightly less, depending on average load and local price of fuel. 


IF YOU OPERATE ANY OF THESE: Textile or Knitting Mill — Machine or Repair 
Shop—Manufacturing Plant—Service Station or Auto Camp—Hotel or School= 
Hatchery or Creamery — Flour or Feed Mill — Mine or Quarry = Lumber Camp — 
Theater or Carnival — Hospital or Sanatorium — or any other establishment for 
which electric current is now costing 2c or more per kw.-hour and running $50 or over 
monthly=write today for free literature, giving your power needs and present ccst. 


CATERPILLAR QVESEL 


ELECTR 


C SETS 








® BODINE 


SMALL MOTORS THAT DO BIG JOBS 








Chain Link Fences 





Wickwire Spencer fencing starts in 
our own blast furnaces. Our engi- 
neers study your property, grades, 
and ground conditions before speci- 
fying. Our service assures satisfac- 
tory, lasting protection. See your 
classified phone book, or write for 
information. Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company, Fence Division, Rand 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our blast furnaces and seven 
plants are going night and day 
for Victory... and protection. 
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gary, is now being grown in South Caro- 
lina, Only a serious drain on Latin Amer- 
ican shipping would threaten coffee. There 
are enough fats and oils to last a year and 
record or near-record supplies of flour, 
meats, vegetables, poultry, eggs, and dairy 
products, although many food products 
will cost more because of government price 
fixing and Lend-Lease purchases. 


Cuiotuinc: The War Production Board 
prohibited the use of crude rubber and 
latex after Feb. 1 for unessential civilian 
goods, such as bathing suits and caps, belts, 
aprons, and heels, but after protests de- 
cided to release “a limited amount” for 
girdles and other foundation garments. Re- 
claimed rubber is suitable for heels, but not 
for girdles and other garments which must 
withstand stretch. However, stocks should 
last until fall. Silk will disappear in about 
90 days, but rayon production is at a record 
high. There will be no more virgin wool for 
civilians after present large stocks are sold, 
but this will be met by increased use of 
reclaimed and mixed wools along with sim- 
plification of styles such as shorter coats, 
narrower lapels, cuffless trousers, fewer 
vests, and elimination of two-pants suits. 
Demands for parachutes and powder bags 
may cut nylon supplies. Shoes will come 
in fewer colors and styles, with more fabric 
and fewer elastic inserts, and stockings will 
be made of rayon, cotton, and lisle, with 


‘ cotton feet and tops. Buttons of plastic and 


wood instead of metal are on the way. 
Fabric, ribbon, and lacquered paper will 
be used instead of soft Far Eastern straws 
for women’s hats after this season. Metal 
slide fasteners will disappear when present 
inventories are used up, but manufacturers 
are frantically working out substitutes. 
Furs and cottons are plentiful. 


Cosmetics: Forecasts of scarcity of 
creams, lotions, powders, rouges, nail pol- 
ish, and sanitary napkins are unfounded. 
Soap may be made from South American 
vegetable oils instead of palm and coconut 
oils. Items that will be scarce include: 
Egyptian henna, hairpins, metal curlers, 
silk hairnets, wigs made of imported hair, 
and high-grade manicure implements. 
Parchment paper will replace aluminum 
foil for permanent waves. 


JeEweELRy: There is no shortage of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, but costume 
jewelry will feature wood, plastic, glass, 
cork scraps, and spaghetti, instead of cop- 
per, brass, and tin. Cultured pearls and 
imitation stones are scarce. 


Cans: The War Production Board will 
announce drastic curbs limiting the use of 
tin for cans to essential items and requir- 
ing simplification of sizes. Cans will be 
available for perishable fruits and vege- 
tables, but not for coffee, beer, soups, and 
other typés of foods. Glass jars and paper 
containers will substitute whenever pos- 
sible, and cosmetic manufacturers also will 
make use of plastics and porcelain. 


————— 


Week in Business 


Russer Oppitres: Congress heard , 
suggestion that Army officers be trained jy 
“straight spitting.” The proposal, made ty 
Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg by one of hi 
constituents, was revealed when the sena. 
tor characterized as “somewhat discop. 
certing” an Army Quartermaster Corps 
advertisement for bids on 1,000 rubber 
cuspidor mats. Army spokesmen, however, 
explained that the mats were for use jy 
hospitals where, being washable, they coulj 
be kept sterile. 


SEC: The dizzy turnover of top person. 
nel on the five-man Securities and Ex. 
change Commission has required Wall 
Street to get used to five chairmen and 
fourteen different commissioners | since 
1934. Last week the whirling agency ac. 
quired its sixth chairman, 36-year-old 
Ganson Purcell, a Harvard Law School 
graduate with a slight leftist reputation 
who was shoved up from director of the 
Trading and Exchange Division to be- 
come a commissioner last May .. . Robert 
H. O’Brien, 37-year-old director of the 
SEC’s Public Utilities Division, became 
the fifteenth commissioner to serve on the 
agency. He was named to fill the vacancy 
Chairman Edward C. Eicher left when he 
resigned last month to accept a Federal 
judgeship. Soon the SEC will move its 
1,400 employes to Philadelphia, where they 
will occupy the former $6,000,000 fourteen- 
story home of the Penn Athletic Club. 


Rairoaps: Acting promptly on the 
railroads’ application for relief under the 
$350,000,000 annual wage-boost order and 
other rising costs, the ICC granted a 10 
per cent increase in passenger fares effec- 
tive Feb. 10. The change does not apply 
to special reduced fares allowed military 
or naval men on furlough or to extra 
fares on de luxe trains but does affect 
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Ganson Purcell, new SEC chairman 
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“Reading the Cards” 








commutation tickets . . . Denying reports 
of the that rationing of railroad tickets to civil- 
ecame J jans was being planned, Joseph B. East- 
on the Hi man, director of the Office of Defense 
icancy 7 Transportation, stated, however, that 
wi he # with the carriers necessarily giving first 
ederal attention to military requirements some 
a such condition might arise in the future. 
ies Corns: The Senate Judiciary Commit- 
lub. tee approved a plan to eliminate nickel 

entirely from 5-cent pieces. Under the pro- 
n the posal, the nickel would consist of half 
er the #M silver and half copper instead of the pres- 
pr and ent 75 per cent copper and 25 per cent 
| a 10 TM nickel. This step will save 435 tons of 
effec- HM copper and a similar quantity of nickel 
apply a year. The penny has already been de- 
ilitary HM prived of its tin and is now 95 per cent 
extra Hj copper and 5 per cent lead . . . Working 
affect HJ 24 hours a day, seven days a week, the 
United States Mint turned out 1,827,486,- 
276 domestic coins with a face value of 
$102,209,510.45 during 1941, together with 
128,691,000 native coins for the Nether- 
lands Indies, and smaller coins for Cura- 
gao, the Dominican Republic, Liberia, and 
Surinam. Nellie Tayloe Ross, director of 
the Mint, attributed the record domestic 
output to expanding trade, state and local 
sales taxes, and the increasing popularity 
of vending machines. 


Service Recorp: The Osborn Manufac- 
turing Co. of Cleveland celebrated the 
completion of 50 years’ operation under 
the continuous leadership of President 
Franklin G. Smith. When Smith took over 
the company on Feb. 2, 1892, his staff of 
eight made a small line of brushes for 
foundries, street cleaning, and _ butchers. 
During his regime the payroll has ex- 
panded to 768 and the firm has become 
the world’s largest manufacturer of in- 
dustrial brushes and an important pro- 
ducer of conveyor systems. 
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Uncle Sam’s warships are constantly fighting off 
a silent and treacherous attacker — corrosion. 

To combat this destructive foe, naval vessels 
wear zinc plates fastened to their steel hulls at 
vital points below the water line. Because of 
zinc’s position in the electrochemical series, 
these plates, in contact with steel in the pres— 
ence of sea water, are gradually dissolved by 
electrolysis, which protects the surrounding area. 
Thus the zinc provides "sacrificial corrosion" 

to save the ship’s skin. 







A vital defense metal, zinc is 
being supplied in increasing quan— 
tities with the help of "Carbo— 
frax" — the Carborundum Brand 
Silicon Carbide Super Refractory. 
The use of "Carbofrax" in con— 
densers, retorts and refining 
equipment has brought about im— 
portant advances in zinc metal-— 
lurgy. Its high heat conductivity 
is now helping to step up zinc 
output for thousands of defense 
necessities — from cartridge 
cases to camouflage paint. 
















Wherever high temperature resistance 
or heat transmission is called for, 
Super Refractories by Carborundum 

are helping to improve quality and 
speed production. Perhaps they can 
help you do your job faster and better. 
The Carborundum Company, Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey. 





CARBORUN 
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Old St. Louis Feud of Hornsby and Sisler Fans 


Is Smothered by Rajah’s Boost to Hall of Fame 


There was a sharp two-party division 
among St. Louis urchins of the early 
1920s. One faction favored the Browns and 
worshiped First Baseman George Sisler; 
the other rooted for the Cardinals and 
idolized Second Baseman Rogers Hornsby. 
Each group thought its man a fit candi- 
date for President of the United States, or 
ambassador to the Court of St. James’s at 
least—if the position didn’t interfere with 
his playing baseball. There were bitter ar- 
guments as to the relative merits of the 
heroes, and harsh words sometimes blos- 
somed into fistfights. 

Sinus infection and resultant eye trouble 
brought an untimely end to the great first 
baseman’s baseball career, but many an 
old St. Louis boy got a nostalgic thrill 
when, in January 1939, Gorgeous George 
became the tenth player to be voted into 
Basebali’s Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, 
N.Y. 

Hornsby’s career went on apace for 
years, then slowly petered out. He led the 
National League in batting from 1920 
through 1925 and again in 1928. He man- 
aged the Cards in 1925 and 1926 but was 
traded to the Giants the following year. 
The Giants swapped him to Boston, where 
he became playing manager of the Braves 
in 1928. The Braves then peddled him to 
the Cubs, whom he piloted in 1931 and 
1932. Signing with the Cards again for 
1933, Hornsby quit in July to boss the 
lowly Browns through 1937. Then he slid 
into the minors, coaching at Baltimore, 
managing Chattanooga, and returning to 
Baltimore in 1939. In 1940, he became 
manager of Oklahoma City in the Texas 
League but resigned in the middle of last 
season to run the Fort Worth, Texas, club 
—his present job. 

Last week it was the Hornsby faction’s 
turn to rejoice as the Rajah took his place 
alongside Sisler in the Hall of Fame by 
virtue of 182 votes (seven more than the 
required number) from the 233 sports 
writers polled. Thus Hornsby became the 
27th Immortal to enter the Cooperstown 
Valhalla. 

Even the Sisler faction is bound to ad- 
mit that the honor was richly merited, for 
the Hornsby name is scribbled all over 
the record books as the man who: (1) set 
the modern batting record for both leagues 
—.424 in 1924; (2) hit for the most extra 
bases in a National League season—450 in 
1922; (3) hit safely in 33 consecutive con- 
tests for a modern National League record 
the same year; (4) hit twelve home runs 
with the bases loaded, a National League 
mark for a player’s lifetime; (5) set an- 
other National League career record with 
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Hornsby, baseball’s 27th Immortal 


1,765 extra bases on long hits; (6) had a 
lifetime batting average of .358, second 
only to the .367 of Ty Cobb. 

However, Hornsby’s lifetime batting av- 
erage in another sports field was consider- 
ably lower. Like many others, he failed to 
get rich at the races. This penchant for 
the ponies impeded his managerial career 
by bringing him into disfavor with the 
high commissioner of baseball, Judge 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis. 


{| Two other great athletes also received 
tributes last week, but one got some polite 
nose-thumbing along with his honor. In 
the vaulted, timbered banquet room of 


Jacob Ruppert’s brewery, Jan. 21, the Ney 
York Boxing Writers presented the Ey. 
ward J. Neil Memorial Trophy to Py. 
Joseph Louis Barrow, heavyweight chan. 
pion of the world, as the outstanding fight. 
er of the year. Responding to former May. 
or James J. Walker’s florid tribute—‘“Joe 
you have laid a rose on Abraham Lincoln’, 
grave”—the stolid, khaki-clad Negro 
brought tears to the fight mob’s eyes with 
his simple sincerity: “Ah hopes Ah’ll neve; 
do anything to make you-all sorry for all 
you have did for me.” 

Then the imposing fagade of Lt. Comdr. 
Gene Tunney, former heavyweight cham. 
pion and ex-official of a distilling firm, 
hove in sight at the speakers’ table. Ac. 
cepting a special award, Tunney took the 
opportunity to deliver one of his long dia- 
tribes against cigarettes as detrimental to 
a “fighting warrior.” Forty-odd fight writ- 
ers swore under their breaths and hastily 
lighted up. | 

In deference to the occasion, however, 
most of them softened their remarks in 
print the following day. Most forthright, 
as usual, was Stanley Woodward, dean of 
The New York Herald Tribune sports 
staff: “He [Tunney] says that boxing 
gloves and skipping ropes. are the most 
important things in the lives of service 
men. So cancel the order for cigarettes and 
send your son, brother, or fiancé a skip- 
ping rope. He’ll probably use it to strangle 
you when the war is over.” 





King of the Cue 


William Frederick Hoppe is known as a 
quiet sort of guy who contributes little 
to the conversation. When he does put in 
his 2 cents’ worth, he does it in a shy, 
absent-minded sort of way. This is prob- 
ably because he is playing billiards at the 
time. Now and then Hoppe plays billiards 
on a green-baize table; the rest of the 
time he does it in his head. 

This mental game began when Willie 
was a child attending school at Cornwall- 
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Willie Hoppe: From school to cue to supremacy 
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on-Hudson, N. Y. His father, operator of 
the Commercial Hotel in the small river 
town, had instructed Willie and his brother, 
Frank, in the game of pool. Each day 
Willie would daydream caroms and angles 
in his head while his open schoolbooks be- 
came a blur. After school, Frank and Wil- 
lie would get up on soapboxes around 
the pool table at the Commercial Ho- 
tel and try to lick the stuffing out of 
each other. 

Inattention to books—a frequent failing 
of the average small boy—probably 
turned out for the best in Willie’s case. He 
quit school for good in the fourth grade 
to become the Boy Wonder of Billiards 
and beat the outstanding professionals of 
the early 1900s. 

Last Friday night, a grown-up, gray- 
haired, 54-year-old Willie was up to his 
old tricks. Abstracted as ever, he sat on a 
stool by the brightly lighted table in the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, and watched the 
most dangerous opponent in three-cushion 
billiards try to lift his championship. Try 
as he might, however, Welker Cochran of 
San Francisco couldn’t hold the 16-13 lead 
he had gained early in the match. Each 
time Hoppe lifted himself from his reverie 
and his stool to stride to the table, the 
thing became more hopeless for the West 
Coast contender. Finally, with the score 
48-31 against him, Cochran had to sit 
helplessly by and watch the machine-like 
Willie run out the two billiards needed to 
win his third consecutive title and $3,321.25 
in Defense Bonds and Stamps. 

With sublime confidence, Hoppe next 
day implied he would lay his crown on 
the line again this year and invite the 
field of nine which failed against him in 
the Jan. 9-23 tourney to try and get it. 





Hook-and-Line Handbook 


Mr. and Mrs. Catfish are excellent par- 
ents. Unlike many species of fish, they 
guard their eggs carefully during the fif- 
ten-day incubation period. And . when 
the eggs hatch, papa and mama con- 
voy their inky youngsters with the ut- 
most care. 

One parent stays with the school while 
the other remains some distance away 
watching for danger. If peril .arrives, the 
sentry drops to the bottom and stirs up 
mud for a smoke screen. Sometimes, 
though, Mr. and Mrs. Catfish get absent- 
minded during the turmoil and eat one or 
two of their own children. The life of a 
young catfish is not all innocent enjoy- 
ment, 

These facts and a throng of others on 
the morals, habits, thoughts, inclinations, 
and appetites of fish are contained in 
Fresh Water Fishing,” a new volume de- 
signed to appease Izaak Walton’s winter- 
bound disciples. For the beginner, the au- 
thor, Myron E. Shoemaker, has included 
chapters on the fundamentals of angling; 





“One for the Money! A Winner!” 


THAT’S HOW GOOD-LOOKING HAIR STAMPS YOU! 
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You can force yourself ahead in business by 
sheer brain-power—but you'll succeed faster 
if your appearance wins your superiors’ 
liking and respect. Let the Vitalis ‘“60- 
Second Workout” give your appearance a 
lift with handsome hair—and you'll give 
your chances of success a lift too! 





Socially as in business, the man with attrac- 
tive personality has the advantage! And 
no other single thing can do more for 
your appearance and personality than 
well-groomed hair! So let the Vitalis 
*60-Second Workout” keep your hair 
good-looking! Get Vitalis today! 


A Product of Bristol-Myers 


USE VITALIS AND THE “60-SECOND WORKOUT” 
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Gomez & Co. 


by JOHN LARDNER 


What is fate pre- 
paring for Sefior Vernon 
Gomez, self-confessed 
left-handed pitcher, whose 
blended blood, composed 
of one part Iberian,, one 
part Hibernian, and just 
a dash of vermouth, 
makes him the pride of 
Castile and the toast of 
Tipperary? 

All right, your honor, 
T'll rephrase the question. 
What’s going to happen 
to Lefty Gomez when April arrives? 


Last year this gaunt hidalgo was 
the leading pitcher of the American 
League in percentage of games won and 
lost. Today we hear a rumor that Cou- 
sin Egbert Barrow, president of the 
New York Yankees and warden of the 
Gomez destiny, has placed Lefty on the 
auction block, just a little to the left 
of the gavel. Mr. Barrow does not deny 
this rumor, nor does Leland Stanford 
MacPhail, national singles check-writ- 
ing champion of the Brooklyn Trust 
Co. deny that he is interested in 
Gomez for the second successive year. 

Lefty had a good season in 1941, but 
he himself is the first to point out that 
he accomplished this feat by taking 
John Murphy, the Yank relief pitcher, 
into partnership. 

“You're certainly having a good sea- 
son, Lefty,” said a friend last Septem- 
ber. 

“You mean Murphy is having a good 
season,” said Mr. Gomez coolly. 

To sum up, the firm of Gonlez & 


- Murphy had a good season. 


As junior partner in the firm, it was 
Mr. Murphy’s function to throw his 
leg over the bullpen gate in the early 
part of the seventh inning and proceed 
toward the mound. Simultaneously, Mr. 
Gomez would proceed from the mound 
toward the clubhouse, having left a 
number of memorandums for Mr. Mur- 
phy’s consideration, including a re- 
minder to lock up the office and turn 
off the lights when he left. 

“Baseball is one of my favorite sev- 
en-inning games,” Mr. Gomez used to 
remark philosophically. 

In Brooklyn, where left-handed pitch- 
ers are as scarce as copra, they seem will- 
ing to overlook any slight defect in the 





Lefty Gomez 


‘—partly because Lefty is such happy 


Gomez stamina, provided 
Mr. Gomez has a left arm 
to begin with. The latter 
hypothesis was  consid- 
ered doubtful a year ago. 
It led to vulgar haggling 
between Mr. Barrow and 
Mr. MacPhail. 

Mr. MacPhail began 
the proceedings in a gal- 
Acme his plump hand, complete 
with fountain pen, hov- 
ering nervously over a 
Brooklyn Trust Co. checkbook. 

“I will give you $25,000 for the 
swampy property called Gomez,” said 
Mr. MacPhail, “if you will guarantee me 
a sound left arm or my money back.” 

“You mean you mistrust us?” said 
Mr. Barrow. 

“Somewhat,” admitted L. S. Mac- 
Phail. 

“Then skip it,” said Mr. Barrow 
tersely, and held Mr. Gomez for his 
own uses—with such good effect that 
the firm of Gomez & Murphy became 
the league’s leading pitcher in 1941. 


Lefty’s sound work in the early 
rounds convinced the world that his 
left arm was still good for something 
besides a flank attack on a porterhouse $ 
steak. Apparently -it made an impres- 
sion in Brooklyn, where they regard a 
seven-inning southpaw as better than 
no southpaw at all. The MacPhail 
fountain pen is waving again, and the 
Dodger stockholders have their fingers 
in their ears and their heads under a 
pillow—their customary attitude when 
MacPhail advances on a blank check. 

In his time, Mr. Gomez was one of 
the best pitchers and most ingratiating 
characters in baseball. I suspect that 
Mr. Barrow is still loath to let him go { 


company, and partly because of the 
imminent shortage of younger pitchers. 
If Barrow changes his mind, he’ll be 
justified. We will leave him to wrestle 
with this problem and with the bland- 
ishments of L. S. MacPhail. , 
As for Lefty, he would be a popular } 
man in Brooklyn and sympathetic to 
the native culture—but I think he’d 
miss his junior partner. It’s hard to 
go back to nine-inning pitching just 
when you’ve begun to incorporate. 
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to the seasoned hand the eighteen excellent 
color plates of common fresh-water specie; 
will look like an album of old cronies, 

Shoemaker scores best with his chapters 
on finny family life. Who would hay. 
thought, for example, that the fallfish, o 
white chub, builds a nest of stones whic), 
he carries in his mouth and deposits in the 
desired spot like a bricklayer? And who 
would ever have thought that the puny 
male sunfish will fight to the death to pro. 
tect the kiddies? : 

One other bit of information will come as 
no surprise to confidence men: the sucker 
(Catostomus commersonii) is native to all 
48 states. (Fresh Water Fisuina. By 
Myron E. Shoemaker. 218 pages. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $3.) 
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BOOKS 


The Lady and the Pirate: 
Bored Madcap Finds Adventure 
in Latest du Maurier Novel 


Take a bewitching English lady, intro- 
duce her to a dashing and _ handsome 
French pirate, mix both in the restless 
decadence of the Restoration, and imbue 
the whole with Daphne du Maurier’s in- 
stinct for color and suspenseful pace. The 
result is “Frenchman’s Creek,” a confec- 
tion for those who relish inconsequence all 
dressed up and headed for romantic 
trouble. 

My Lady Dona St. Columb had become 
restless and bored with the endless vacuity 
of her life in London and at the Court of 
St. James’s. A lady whose reputation grew 
with each new escapade, she supped and 
gamed with the women of the town, and 
once even masqueraded as a man in a 
mock robbery to frighten the wits out of 
a worn and withered countess. But she 
felt that somehow, somewhere, she must 
find her better and worthier self. 

This she hoped to do at Navron, her 
husband’s seldom-used estate on the wild 
Cornish coast. However, Dona didn’t 
know that Frenchman’s Creek, which ran 
through a part of Navron, was the hiding 
place for La Mouette, pirate ship of Jea.- 
Benoit Aubery, the Frenchman who hsd 
been terrorizing the nearby coast. 

Moreover, the Frenchman turned out 
to be as attractive as he was dangerous; s0 
Dona thereafter continued the search for 
her soul on fishing parties, beach suppers 
at midnight, sketching excursions (the 
pirate was an artist, too), and as 4 
breeches-clad cabin boy aboard La Mou- 
ette on one of her more daring raids. 

Despite all this and murder too, the 
Lady St. Columb, having had “her meas- 
ure of adventure,” finally became recon- 
ciled to her proper place and returned to 
the bosom of her family—one day to 
“have grandchildren about her knee and 
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tell them the story of a pirate who 
escaped.” (FRENCHMAN’s CREEK. By 
Daphne du Maurier. 310 pages. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2.50.) 





Introduction to Confusion 


“An attempt to portray Man at Bay— 
the average man at the typical bay—the 
man who is all thumbs in a world of 
thumbscrews.” Thus the co-authors Jack 
Goodman and Alan Green describe “How 
to Do Practically Anything,” a compen- 
dium of blithe misinformation. 

“Anything,” as the authors tell how not 
to do it, covers a multitude of catastro- 
phes. “From Pillar to Post, Or, How to 
Raise « Dog,” for example, concerns the 
playful nature and aw kward size of Gil- 
bert, a great Dane who was not raised 
properly. The question was not so much 
how to housebreak Gilbert, but how to 
keep Gilbert from breaking up the 
house. 

“Catch as Catch Can, Or, How to Fish,” 
finds the authors coming to the reluctant 
conclusion that, whereas fishermen have 
more fun than their bait, the fish have 
more fun than anybody. Fish, they dis- 
covered, don’t get sunburned, don’t have 
to bring their own lunches, don’t get sea- 
sick, and don’t mind wet cigarettes. 

Other maladroit soothsaying includes 
chapters on: “Hocus Focus, Or, How to 
Operate a Miniature Camera,” “Your 
Slip’s Showing, Or, How to Ski,” and 
“Where Do I Think I’m Going? Or, How 
to Drive a Car.” 

To this confusion Frank Sullivan adds 
a preface in kind, and Anne Cleveland’s 
drawings reflect a companionable spirit. 
(How to Do PracticaLty ANYTHING. By 
Jack Goodman and Alan Green. Illustra- 
tions by Anne Cleveland. 202 pages. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $1.75.) 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Layorr. By Robert George Dean. 231 
pages. Scribners, New York. $2. When an 
unemployed reporter, a vacationing private 
detective, and death get together in Flor- 
ida, what happens? The reporter scents an 
exclusive but needs facts to sell his story: 
the detective gets the facts, uncovers, and 
solves a murder. Anyway, that’s the gist 
of the sixth light, easy-to-read Tony Hunt- 
er adventure. 


Matcret Srts It Out. By Georges Sime- 
non. Translated from the French by Mar- 
garet Ludwig. 305 pages. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $2. Nineteen Inspector Maigret 
novels in two years is Simenon’s amazing 
record. His new volume contains “The 
Lock at Charenton” and “Maigret Re- 
turns.” Each case is a snap for Maigret, 
who gets his culprits by almost literally 
sitting it out. For those who like to watch 
the criminal mind at work. 











I’m just an INDIFFERENT MARTINI. 
Doomed to grow warm in my glass. 


I was born to be tasted, set down to 
be wasted. 


I’m just one of those things folks 
*‘let pass’’ 


I’m just an INDIFFERENT MARTINI. 
I’m harder to take than you think. 


And minus the flavor that wins 
social favor 


I’m unfit to sip or to drink. 


I’m just an INDIFFERENT MARTINI. 
I’m a source of despair and chagrin. 


You’re “‘all wet’’ people cry, ‘‘and you 
ought to be dry’’ 


And your folks ought to try GILBEY’S GIN. 


YOU CANT GO WRONG WITH 


GILBEYS | 
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. THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN” DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED STATES 
AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, AND CANADA 
National Distillers Products Corporation, N. Y. C. — 90 Proof — Distilled from 100% grain_neutral_ spirits. 














SPEED UP YOUR WORK 
WITH GLOBE-WERNICKE 
OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


There are many dependable G/W 
“business helps’ that keep office routine 
operating smoothly and enable people to 
do more work with legs effort. They are 
practical and economical. Globe-Wernicke 
products are sold by leading stationers 
and office equipment dealers everywhere. 
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For a flavour thrill 
--enjoy this original 
dark Jamaica Rum 


Sample a Myers’s Rum Cock- 
tail this evening. From the first 
sip, you will discover that this 
dark Jamaica Rum—distilled b 

the time-honoured Pot still 
method—imparts a superb, mel- 
low taste and rich aroma. For 


that wealth of flavour — 


The Recon Mut be 
MYERS’S 


Planters’ Punch” Brand 
100% FINE MELLOW JAMAICA 
97 PROOF 





For new Rum Recipe booklet write 

R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
if) > ‘Agents in the U.S.A. 
Dept. Nw2,57Laight St.,N.Y. 
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SCIENCE 


One of War’s Fine Arts: 
Skillful Wrecking of Oil Wells 


a Powerful Defensive Weapon 





Recent military developments in the 
Pacific have brought into play a negative 
application of engineering skill, the de- 
struction of oil wells to thwart Japan’s 
drive for vital fuel in the Netherlands 
Indies. Tokyo’s armies already have met 
with this form of scorched-earth tactics in 
occupied fields of Sarawak, Brunei, and 
the island of Tarakan (Newsweek, Jan. 
26) . 

Last week, as Dutch engineers destroyed 
an estimated $100,000,000 worth of oil 
stocks, wells, and equipment at Balik 
Papan, NEWSWEEK correspondents dis- 
cussed with United States Government 
authorities, oil-company officials, and pe- 
troleum geologists the scientific technique 
of ruining—and rehabilitating—oil wells. 

Deep-drilled holes of the gusher type, 
which shoot oil under the force of subsur- 
face pressures, can simply be set afire. 
The burning fuel damages the well’s steel 
casings, jamming the works. Although this 
method was used to some extent in East 
Indies ficlds, the great majority of the 
wells don’t spout oil naturally and require 
intricate pumping machinery. Special 
scorched-earth measures for pumped 
sources include dynamiting the shafts 
hundreds of feet below the surface, plug- 
ging with cement, and dropping tools, 
machinery, stones, and other debris into 
the holes. 

The extraction of tools accidentally 
dropped into wells during peacetime drill- 
ing is an arduous job familiar to petroleum 
engineers. But clogging up alone is of lit- 
tle value, as was shown in the last war, 
when it was the chief method employed’ to 
wreck wells in the Rumanian fields. The 
Germans lowered paraffin into the holes 
to obtain imprints of the shape -of ob- 
structing objects, then designed “fishing” 
apparatus to remove them and had most 
wells working within a month. 

Actual destruction in occupied East In- 


_dies oil zones represented a skillful combi- 


nation of all methods, including the’ use 
of dynamite charges located long before- 
hand. The oil-well smashers also mined 
derricks and other equipment and burned 
all petroleum stores. It will probably be at 
least six months before the Japanese can 
restore any great number of the battered 
wells, although small and unimportant 
quantities of oil already are being obtained 
in Sarawak. 

Aceording to reports from Sarawak 
and Brunei, some wells never again will be 
restored by the Japanese or anyone else. 
When dynamite shattered their casings, 
the weight of the water that rushed down 
on top of the porous layers forced oil thou- 
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where tapping operations would be com. 
mercially impractical. 
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Newsweek from Wide World 
New Well: This type of water 
supply, now in use at the Charles- 
town, Ind., powder plant, pokes 
long sievelike pipes far below the 
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surface. The metal fingers reach out DuBos 
to allow as much seepage as a 500- we 
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nore than 50,000 barrels after two more 
ears of rebuilding. 

F One reason such figures are only rough 
ndications is that they assume the Jap- 
wnese lack sufficient well-operating equip- 
ment and trained personnel. This point 
as made by most of the experts con- 
sited. Tokyo naturally has kept such 
preparations secret. It is known, however, 
hat the Japanese purchased more than 
b950,000 worth of tools and machinery 
fom the U.S. alone in 1938 and 1939. 
Although the amount of equipment rep- 
resented by this outlay is far too small to 
operate all Dutch oil fields, it obviously 
has provided models which can be imi- 
tated by native workers. If the Japanese 
copying system proves as successful for 
vi-operating machinery as in the produc- 
tion of airplanes, there*is a possibility that 
damaged wells may be put in working 
shape sooner than expected. 
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MUSIC 


Robot Bugler 


There are now some fifteen Army posts 
in the United States which have replaced 
the traditional bugler with the even more 
implacable public-address system. For 
their use, as well as for general] sale, RCA- 
Victor last week issued two 10-inch black- 
eal records of “Bugle Calls of the Army.” 
hey contain 31 of our Army’s most used 
signals, performed by Harry Glantz, vet- 
eran first trumpeter of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

Although these martial strains are 
among our most familiar music, the origin 
of most is obscure. Some derive from 
European sources. For example, from the 
French Army we took “Reveille,” 
Church,” “Mess,” “First Call,” and “Re- 
treat,” believed to date back to the cru- 
sades, “Tattoo,” which sends soldiers to 
quarters, can be traced back three cen- 








General Wallenstein introduced it to 
terminate the nigntly revels of his hard- 
drinking warriors. “First Sergeant’s Call” 
is another of German derivation. 

One beautiful call, however, is of un- 
doubted American origin. “Taps” was 
written in 1862 by Brig. Gen. Daniel But- 
terfield, later Chief of Staff of the Army 
of the Potomac. Dissatisfied with the 
regulation “lights out” call then used, 
he whistled his tune to the bugler; they 
wrote the notes on an envelope, and it 
was first played as the troops rested after 
the Peninsular campaign. 





Catfish Row in an Encore 


George Gershwin died five years ago; 
DuBose Heyward a year and a half ago. 
But last week their folk musical, “Porgy 
and Bess,” was brought to life again on the 
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New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 


A Leader in the 





~ Personal Trust Field for 112 Years 





BANK OF NEw YorK 
48 Wall Street —New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 



































A man away from home on 
business is interested in restful sleep, 
good food, attentive service — and 
getting home as quickly as he can. 

We meet such men on common 
ground, for we have provided these 
comforts in such degree that the 
Parker House has been famous among 
travelers for more than three genera- 
tions. The old traditions live on in a 
modern building, ideally located in 
the very heart of downtown Boston. 

Won't you stay with us on your 
next trip? Single rooms with bath, 
shower, radio from $3.85. 


Send for free copy of 


"Boston Is A Browsing Town” 


























WAKE UP AND LIVE! 


End boresome days and nights! Ride to 

/} happiness via the Scale-Model Rail- 

road Route! Enjoy this year-round 

hobby in your own home. Send 10c 

for our new Data Book—see what 

Scale-Model Railroading has done for 

thousands of men—and what it can 
do for you. 

SCALE-CRAFT & CO. 
He Dept. N.W. 




















Friendly 
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...in Cheryl Crawford’s produc- 
tion of ‘Porgy and Bess’ 


a 


stage of the Majestic Theater, New York’s 
largest legitimate house (capacity: 1,752). 
At a special popular $2.75 top price, al- 
though a revival, it is the first 314- 
star critics’ rating for a musical of the 
season. 

The story of Porgy appeared in 1925 as 
a Heyward novel of Negro low life along 
Catfish Row in Charleston, 8S. C. Drama- 
tized two years later by Heyward and his 
wife, Dorothy, “Porgy” played 367 per- 


_ formances for the Theatre Guild. The 


touching tale of a crippled Negro wantin’ 
and lovin’ and losin’ his wanderin’ woman 
fired Gershwin’s creative genius. 

He went to Folly Beach, S.C., 12 miles 
from St. Michael’s Alley—Heyward’s Cat- 
fish Row—and turned out more than 700 
pages of melody in a single summer. He 
himself cast the original production, again 
for the Guild, in 1935. “Porgy and Bess,” 
played 124 performances in New York and 
more than 100 on the road. The New York 
critics had trouble classifying Gershwin’s 
work, just as they did upon its first ap- 
pearance. It is a little short of opera and a 
littie above musical comedy. But the con- 
sensus was that cuts and clarifications had 


Sportin’ Life and ensemble claim ‘It Ain’t Necessarily So’... 
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produced a considerable improvement over 
the original. 
Cheryl Crawford, a woman producer, js 


responsible for the comeback of Catfish the al 

Row on Broadway. She cast the original works. 

drama for the Guild in 1927. Thereafter straight 

with the Group Theater, and then as an a 
or 


independent producer, she experimented in 











summer stock. Two years ago, directing The 
the Maplewood (N.J.) Theater with John i doesn’t 
Wildberg, theatrical lawyer, she gained fl choice 
an unprecedented financial success—often fi Decca 
grossing as high as $15,000 weekly—with 

PRP 


revivals of Broadway hits. 

Miss Crawford pulled “Porgy and Bess” 
out of her straw hat last summer as the 
final and most successful bill of her season. 
For more than a year before, she had been 
gathering together members of the original 
cast, who were scattered all over the world: 
one in Australia, three in South America, 
two in London, many in Hollywood. Todd 
Duncan, the original Porgy, was making 
films; Anne Brown, Bess, was giving con- 
certs. The only newcomers in this produc- 
tion are Harriett Jackson, the Clara who 
sings “Summertime,” and Avon Long, as 
Sportin’ Life, who sings “It Ain’t Neces- 
sarily So.” 

With Alexander Smallens, who. also con- 
ducted the first production and who is re- 
sponsible for the cutting and simplification 
of the score in the new version, and with 
Robert Ross, her director, Miss Crawford 
staged the revival for one week in Maple- 
wood. Its success there—it played to 
standees all week—prompted the present 
streamlined production which last week hit 
the big time. It cost her $18,000; within 
the first two weeks of its New York run, 
it will be well in the clear. Thereafter 
profits for Miss Crawford, Mr. Wildberg, 
and their associates will be in the neigh- 
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porhood of $8,000 a week. The only other accompaniment has been excellent. His 
comparable hit of the season has been the fourth, I’Lu See You 1n My Dreams, in- 
thriller “Angel Street.” cludes accomplished performances of “Girl 
Bess ae of My Dreams,” “I Kiss Your Hand, Ma- 

dame,” “The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi,” 
RECORD WEEK “I Dream Too Much,” and “Goodnight, 


Sweetheart” (five 10-inch Decca records in 
Most people know Modeste Moussorg- album, $2.25). 


sky’s PIcTURES AT AN EXHIBITION in one or 
another of six npeny i ig cig 
d after the composer’s death in 
OD osicinally written only for the piano, RADIO 
the old-fashioned program music describes 
art show held in memory of the archi- a 
tect Victor Hartmann; it has now been un- Abie in Soap 

pretentiously recorded in its original ver- Anne Nichols’ indestructible comedy, 
sion by Alexander Brailowsky (four 12- “Abie’s Irish Rose,” finally came to the 
ob Goldy inch Victor records in album, $4.50) . radio last week after a decade’s, postpone- 
ment. Adapted and produced by its Geor- 
gia-born author, it is now a soap serial 
broadcast in NBC’s Knickerbocker Play- 
house at 8 to 8:30 p.m. EST every Satur- 
day and sponsored by Procter & Gamble 

for Drene shampoo. 
When “Abie” closed on Broadway in 
: : 1927 after playing 2,327 times—a run 
aa recorded by Columbia (four 12-inch rec- oclaend: cule ter tee: 4000 selena 
nted ing °2S 2 album, @4.50) . of “Tobacco Road”’—radio had not yet 
irecting fi The popular pianist Carmen Cavallaro thought of The Goldbergs, The O’Neills, 
th John MM doesn’t worry a tune to death, and his and other serial hits. And although Para- 
gained MM choice of old favorites for three previous mount filmed the Nichols classic in 1932, 


—often iM Decca albums of piano solos with rhythm _ radio sponsors blew hot and cold on the 
y—with 














Though not very well known in this 
country, Antonin Dvorak’s Quartet No. 3 
wE Frat Magsor, bubbling with melodies 
lucer, i derived from Czech folk music, is one of 
Catfeh the Bohemian composer’s more appealing 
"fm works. The Busch Quartet has given it a 
straightforward performance, excellently 
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idea until last December. Then the com- 
edy again was dusted off for radio sale by 
H. W. Kastor & Sons, Chicago advertis- 
ing agents. Procter & Gamble promptly 
grabbed it. 

Cut and stitched to much the same pat- 
tern as stage and screen versions, the new 
serial follows the fortunes of a Jewish lad, 
Abie Levy, and a colleen, Rosemary Mur- 
phy, cast out by their families for marry- 


ing and reunited with them when twins: 


are born on Christmas Day. Abie’s elope- 
’ ment with Rosemary provides the basis 
for the opening radio episode. While their 
parents make other nuptial arrangements 
for them, they are married by a Methodist 
minister in suburban New York. The cast 
is a roster of names familiar to radio audi- 
ences: Sidney Smith, Betty Winkler, Wal- 
ter Kinsella, Anna Appel, Menescha Skul- 
nik, and Alan Reed, a Fred Allen stooge 
who is master of 22 dialects. 

Miss Nichols told a NEwsweEexk inter- 
viewer that she was well pleased with her 
cast and hoped the serial would last as 
long as the stage play. She made $3,000,- 
000 from the Broadway hit; Paramount 
paid her $350,000 and 50 per cent of the 
profits on the film’s $4,000,000 gross. Six- 
teen companies on the road at the same 
time brought in another fortune. The play 
has earned money in Scottish, German, 
French, and even Chinese adaptations. It 
is still going strong in the English prov- 
inces. 

Miss Nichols, in the 40s and plump, 
lives alone in a Manhattan hotel and has 
been writing for radio for the last two 
years under another name. She is a chain 
smoker, an inveterate theatergoer, and on 
occasion plays a round of golf. 
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Talent of Nine States 


An all-American art season which has 
consistently put the accent on youth be- 
gan last fall when the Carnegie Institute 
in Pittsburgh staged a big show of paint- 
ings by young Americans instead of its 
famous International Exhibition. The 
Whitney Museum of American Art later 
offered a stimulating exhibit of native 
“Artists Under 40,” and last week the 
Museum of Modern Art in Manhattan, 
which has devoted most of its attention 
to the School of Paris, turned the spot- 
light on eighteen artists from nine 
states exhibited as “Americans 1942.” 
This show runs through March 8 in New 
York and then will go on a nationwide 
tour. 

The average age of the painters and 
sculptors shown is 35; most are veterans 
of the WPA arts project, and some of 
them have never exhibited in New York 
before. Twelve of the eighteen were born 
in this country, but few follow the rep- 
resentational tradition of American art, 
which began in Colonial times and con- 
tinues into the present with strictly de- 
scriptive pictures by Grant Wood, Thomas 
Benton, John Steuart Curry, and others 
who have devoted themselves to the 
American scene. With the exception of two 
or three painters, Fletcher Martin, Helen 
Lundeberg, and possibly Everett Spruce, 
those shown at the Modern Museum are 
the products of international-European in- 
fluences. . 

The work of Darrel Austin, the most 
original and arresting talent appearing in 
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the Modern Museum show, isn’t in th 
American tradition either. However, thy 
doesn’t mean that Austin, a 34-year-old 
Oregon artist, is not a first-rate painter, 
He makes no sketches for his paintj 

fanciful landscapes peopled with bizare 
human beings and animals. He uses yy 
models, and applies his thick, luscioys 
paint entirely with a palette knife. 





Salt-Water Gallery 


Since Great Britain entered the war jn 
1939, most of the nation’s leading artists, 
such as Sir Muirhead Bone and Pay 
Nash, have been employed by the Min. 
istry of Information to record various 
aspects of the conflict. So far the United 
States has commissioned only one such: Th 
Vernon Howe Bailey, first artist permitted 
by the government to do a similar job in 


the last war and this time hired by the The U. 
Navy Department to make a pictorial with w 
record of naval shore activities in time Yard; t 
of national emergency. From Feb. 1 to hangar 
19, seventy of Bailey’s completed works Pandor 
will be on public view at the Corcoran liant bl 
Gallery of Art in Washington. of gobs 
Between wars Bailey painted such varied Newpo 
subjects as the Vatican Palace, New York wean 
skyscrapers, and the Spanish countryside. Jj _ 
Now, with vigor undiminished by his 67 
years, he has toured naval establishments 
on the East Coast from Bath to Norfolk. 3 —— 
Working in a technique which combined 
dramatic sweep with clear (but uncen- MM Salut 
sorable) detail, he has completed about 0 
150 pictures in water color, pen and Breice 


brush, sepia, and lithographic crayon. 


Among those on view at the Corcoran: Café R 


Street 












Purposeful Primitive: Henri Rousseau (1844- 
1910), the most celebrated modern French primitive, 
could turn out when he wanted to, a sophisticated oil 
sketch which might have been done by almost any 
French artist of the period. A study for the ‘View of 
Malakoff (left), contrasted here with the stylized oil 
of the same subject, upsets the legend of the artist’s 
naiveté. The pictures appear in a big Rousseau show, 


i 





including 35 paintings, six drawings, and an etching, 
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which opened last week at the Chicago Art Institute. Alt 
The exhibit was staged in collaboration with the Mu- Gj Crow 
seum of Modern Art in New York, where it will be Hivickn 
shown March 18-May 8 at the start of a tour. _ 
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- such: 
‘mitted 
job in . : : 
by the The U.S. submarine Barracuda, swarming 
ictorial with workmen, in drydock at Portsmouth 
n time Yard; three blimps moored inside a huge 
it hangar at Lakehurst; H. M. submarine 
works Pandora, in for repair, camouflaged a bril- 
yreoran liant blue for Mediterranean service; a line 
of gobs on their bellies at target practice in 
wil Newport; and nine ships under construc- 
+ York fy tom on Kearny ways. 
ryside, 
his 67 
ments bg H E AT KE R 
orfolk. 
nbined 
uncen- MSalute to Herman 
about : , sai si ra 
. a Once in a while a “foreigner from any- 
rayon. where else in New York wanders into the 
Bie Café Royal on Second Avenue and Twelfth 
" BBStreet and hands his hat to the fabulous 


Herman. Despite these sightseers’ inva- 
sions, the restaurant remains the cultural 
center of the neighborhood—the Mer- 
maid’s Tavern of Jewish writers, critics, ac- 
tors, professional people, and local pinochle 
experts. Herman, of course, is both an in- 
stitution and the café’s bus boy. 

Herman became a bus boy more than 30 
years ago. He still claims that rank today, 
although he has made a fortune since he 
first put on the livery of his station. For, 
in addition to the routine duties of clearing 
tables, answering the telephone, and calling 
taxis, Herman took on the more rewarding 
post of backstairs banker. Lending actors 
money and cashing their checks for a fee 
proved a lucrative avocation on Second 
Avenue, but Herman turned a sizable por- 
tion of his profits back to the theater by 
Playing angel for some twenty theatrical 
productions. So it was only fair that the 
theater, last week, should return the com- 

ent by presenting a fictional Herman 
as the focal character of a new Broadway 
comedy. 

Although the play is called “Café 
Crown,” and its bus boy major-domo is 
hicknamed Hymie, no one doubts it is Her- 
man and the Café Royal that have been 
moved uptown by proxy. The plot of H. S. 










The play ‘Café Crown’ has its counterpart in the real Café Royale, as shown in the actual scene at right 


Talbot 


Café Crown: Carnovsky and Jaffe 


Kraft’s play is inconsequential, but he has 
projected the café’s assorted geniuses, 
crackpots, and kibitzers with warmth and 
ingratiating humor, and his cast turns in 
performances to match. Especially good 
are Sam Jaffe as Herman-called-Hymie and 
Morris Carnovsky as the John Barry- 
more of Twelfth Street and the Yiddish 
theater. 


{ Evidently Samson Raphaelson (“Accent 
on Youth,” “Skylark”) wrote “Jason” be- 
cause he wondered what would happen if 
a playwright of William Saroyan’s inef- 


fable ego and explosive love of life invaded - 


a drama critic’s ivory tower. What does 
happen turns out to be of interest chiefly 
to other critics—and, possibly, Saroyan. 
The public at large may be expected to find 
the subject tedious and pretentious, de- 
spite the occasional brilliance of the writ- 
ing. 

{In view of the asking price—$.55 to 
$2.20—the double-billing of the Joos Bal- 
let and Gilbert and Sullivan is a bargain 
to be recommended. The ballet troupe 


ls 


Talbot, European 








Café Royale: Customer and Herman 


leads off with “The Green Table”—deserv- 
edly the most popular offering in their rep- 
ertoire, and the Boston Comic Opera Co. 
follows this grim satire on a peace con- 
ference with the more amiably satiric 
“Pinafore.” The Kurt Joos dancers are 
decidedly first-rate; the H. R. Burnside 
singers are pleasantly adequate. 

oo 

} George Spelvin, Jewish Style 





To theatergoers, George Spelvin is 
the little man who isn’t there. It is a 
stage tradition to insert that name in 
a cast to indicate some such minor ] 
player as an assistant stage manager 
taking a bit part, or an actor doubling 
in a second role. George is also Scripps- 
Howard columnist Westbrook Pegler’s 
average citizen. Last week the pro- 
ducers of “Café Crown,” reviewed on 
this page, gave George a Jewish cou- 
sin. He is listed on the playbill as 
Abraham J. Spelvin. 
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ENTERTAINMENT WEEK 





Ir you live east of, say, Winne- 
mucca, Nev., don’t be a bit surprised 
if in the next few weeks your mail 
should include a letter with a Califor- 
nia postmark. The letter may come 
from a dear friend or relation. On the 
other hand it may be signed by some 
character who wheedled your name and 
address from you a long time ago. And 
further there is a possibility that your 
California correspondent may be a to- 
tal stranger. In either case there is a 
good chance that the theme of the 
letter will be that business and pleasure 
are going on as usual on the Pacific 
Coast. If you should receive letters 
from all three degrees of acquaintance, 
» you lucky dog, just compare them for 
uniformity of theme. : 

( You see, a campaign has been got 
under way out here which has for its 
aim the offsetting of what the calm 
Pacific newspapers call the hysteria of 
the Eastern papers. Apparently reluc- 
tant to spend good California gold in 
advertising in those hysterical Eastern 
rags, the Chambers of Commerce, All 
Year Clubs, and the like have hit upon 
a direct-mail scheme, and they are urg- 
ing Californians to write a million let- 
ters to the eastward, reselling the beau- 
ties and advantages of California in 
1942. If more than a million letters are 
written, I suppose there'll be no ob- 
jection from the local boosters, but a 
2 million was the least they’d settle 
for. 

Those who benefit by tourist trade 
§ naturally have been somewhat dis- 
tressed by the reports that California 
{ is in any danger from attack by the 
banzai divisions. They are emphasiz- 
ing the fact that California has had 
only one blackout, which, by the way, 
does not exactly seem to me to be any 
great selling point. I should think it 
would be wiser to boast of successful 
blackouts every week. 


Los Angeles, you may or may not 
know, has been having quite as much 
trouble deciding upon its air-raid warn- 
ing signals as has New York, but may- 
be I shouldn’t have said that. Maybe I 
should just pretend that Los Angeles 
regards itself as so immune to attack 
that it gives no thought to air raids. 
But then what is my little yelp against 
those million letters? In any case you 
will be notified that the Los Angeles 





Report to the Nation 


by JOHN O’HARA 


_closing Ciro’s. The significance of the 


Open, a golf tournament, went off on . 


schedule and was attended by quite a 
few persons, one of whom got conked 
with a golf ball and probably wished 
she had been attending a basketball 
game in Madison Square Garden in- 
stead of patriotically following Ben 
Hogan and Sam Snead. 

If much has been and will be made { 
of the Los Angeles Open, I’m afraid 
it’s because there’s hardly anything 
else to make much of. There still ex- 
ists a pathetic but I fear moribund 
hope that Santa Anita will have a meet- 
ing after all. Because the President said 
he hoped baseball would be played this 
year, the race-track people (inspired, 
of course, by the highest, most altruis- 
tic morale-building motives) have quite 
voluntarily united themselves along- 


side the baseball people. 


The track owners are 100 per cent in 
favor of sports for the masses, and to 
prove it they are entirely willing to 
hold races at Santa_Anita right away. 
Indeed, it wouldn’t surprise me if they 
offered night racing for the entertain- 
ment of the defense workers who are 
busy on daytime shifts. And oh, how 
welcome would be just a word or two 
from that fellow in the White House. 
I beg your pardon. This is 1942. They 
don’t call him that fellow in the White 


House any more. ) 


If the local boosters would care for 
a suggestion frém me, I offer the 
thought that it might be good tactics 
to reopen Ciro’s. This beautiful, super, 
expensive night club folded just a few 
nights before the million-letters cam- { 
paign was invented. There probably are 
many reasons for the voluntary closing 
of a night club, but it has been my 
observation that still the best reason is 
that it ain’t making dough. I hazard 
the guess that such was the reason for 


closing would seem to be that picture 
people, defense-industries people, the 
foreign tramps, the domestic tourists, 
and miscellaneous supporters of night 
clubs are staying home. The closing of 
Ciro’s leaves Los Angeles without one 
top-drawer night club, and I think for 
window-dressing purposes the boosters 
are out to reopen it, even if they have 
to populate it with dress extras. The 
dress extras don’t read those hysterical 
Eastern papers which apparently have 
a huge circulation in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
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Melodrama in Nazi France. 
‘Joan of Paris’ Unfolds a Story 
of Europe’s Underground War 


Evidently it isn’t easy to find cinematic 
variations on the anti-Nazi movement jy 
occupied France. And it is even harder 
apparently, to achieve a realistic approxi. 
mation of the desperation and the cow. 
age of the Frenchmen who have gon 
underground to carry on their fight fo 
freedom. One such recent film—“Paris 
Calling”—failed to provide the Viennese. 
born Elisabeth Bergner with an adequate 
story for her Hollywood debut (Nevs. 
WEEK, Jan. 26). Now another, RKO. 
Radio’s “Joan of Paris,” is almost equally 
disappointing. 

In fact, this melodrama is of interest 
primarily because it presents two new 
faces that will often be seen again: 
Michele Morgan, the 22-year-old French 
star who played opposite Charles Boyer 
in “L’Orage,” and Paul Henreid, the Aus. 
trian-born Paul von Hernreid of Carol 
Reed’s “Night Train” and of Elmer Rice’s 
anti-Nazi play, “Flight to the West.” 

Unfortunately similar in general out- 
line to the plot of “Paris Calling,” the 
Charles Bennett-Ellis St. Joseph script in 
which these players make their double 
debut concerns a Free French squadron 
leader in the RAF who is shot down in 
France with the four members of his crew. 
Making their way to Paris, the fliers play 
a prolonged and repetitious game of hide- 
and-seek with the Gestapo, and eventually 
escape to England with the aid of a priest, 
an old lady, and a barmaid whose patron 
saint is Joan of Arc. 

Director Robert Stevenson and his writ- 
ers launch their story with an effective and 
original device and manage a fair amount 
of subsequent suspense, although their 
incidents and people are never completely 
believable. When “Joan of Paris” should 
be poignant and overpowering, it is merely 
melodrama contrived along predictable 
lines. Perhaps the inherent tragedy and 
heroism of this theme will be realized only 
when the war is past history. But even in 
the days of peace to come, it is going to 
take a lot of doing to ring in cupid’s bow 
and arrow as a tender counterpoint to the 
Nazi war machine. Certainly the romance 
between the French flier and the modern 
Joan who dies to save him seems dragged 
in by the halo, although it comes a lot 
closer to credibility than a similar try 
“Paris Calling.” 

The supporting cast is excellent: Thom- 
as Mitchell as the understanding priest, 
May Robson as an English agent, Laird 
Cregar as a vicious, effeminate Gestapo 
chief, and Alexander Granach as a Nazi 
flatfoot. It may be that Producer David 
Hempstead was gambling when he cast 
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two unknowns in the leading roles of an 
expensive production. However, box-office 
returns aside, he was gambling on a pretty 
sure thing. The personality and the per- 
formance of .both Michele Morgan and 
Henreid indicates that Europe’s loss is a 
decided gain for Hollywood. 





Swashbuckling and a Sarong 


The new Twentieth Century-Fox pic- 
tue “Son of Fury,” freely adapted from 
Edison Marshall’s popular novel “Benjamin 
Blake,” tots up a pretty good score as pop- 
war entertainment. While the film is a 
little on the placid side for an adventure 
yarn, Darryl F. Zanuck has given it an ex- 
pensive cast and production. 

Adapted by Philip Dunne, this is a 
swashbuckling ‘tale of early nineteenth- 
century England and of Polynesia before 
the reign of Dorothy Lamour. Our titular 
hero first appears as Master Roddy Mc- 
Dowall (“How Green Was My Valley”), 
who gives another of his appealing imper- 
sonations as a nameless waif done out of 
tile and estates by a sadistic uncle 
(George Sanders) . 

Changing into Tyrone Power with the 
passage of years, Blake—still a bondsman 
in his uncle’s stables—escapes to the South 
Seas and returns with a pocketful of pearls. 
Finally assured of revenge and his rights, 
Blake divides his estate among his faithful 
retainers and sails again for his island 
paradise and Gene Tierney. 

Physically, Gene Tierney has no trouble 
passing muster as a Polynesian debutante; 
histrionically, her performance is distin- 
guished chiefly by her easy articulation of 
such South Seas small talk as “Ia ora na 
oe,” which means “Hello to you,” if you 
are Tyrone Power. 

As the rebel Blake, Power performs with 
the proper dash and persuasion. Saronged, 
he may strip down to middleweight pro- 
Portions, but he’s Joe Louis with frills in 
his climactic free-for-all with heavyweight 
George Sanders. Even as faked for the cam- 
era, this exciting roughhouse must have 

n a punishing workout for the parties 
concerned. 

















The trying life of a tall man: He commands respect, makes a good salesman, inspires weather gags .. . 
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High Life 

Next time you meet an exceptionally 
tall man, don’t ask him about the weather 
up there. It’s a chestnut and will only an- 
noy him. 

Last week Francis B. Riggs, a 6-foot-7- 
inch retired marine engineer, schoolmaster, 
and founder of the Indian Mountain School 
at Lakeville, Conn., reported this as a ma- 
jor conclusion in an extraordinary research 
project: his investigation of the personal 
problems of men 6 foot 5 and over, involv- 
ing 164 individual cases. 

Besides stale wisecracks, said Riggs, his 
subjects resent sidewalk awnings, Pullman 
berths, and standard-sized hotel beds. But 
most of them realize their height com- 
mands respect and makes them excellent 
salesmen. 

Tall men also like to dance, Riggs found, 
but preferably with average-sized women: 
they become accustomed to nestling a fem- 
inine head somewhere around the coat la- 
pels and are disconcerted when they en- 
counter a woman’s face at eye level. But 
tall women prefer tall men; consequently, 
most of the so-called “tiptop” and “strato- 
liner” clubs are organized by tall women, 
primarily to help them meet men of their 
own altitude. Secondary object: matri- 
mony. 





Change for Cutten 


Frequently tagged the most reactionary 
of college presidents, Dr. George Barton 
Cutten of Colgate University denies men 
are created equal (“Otherwise, there’d nev- 
er be a winner in a foot race”) . He prefers 
an intellectual aristocracy, favors steriliz- 
ing the hopelessly unfit, thinks social se- 
curity degenerating, and constantly warns 
the race against going soft. His stock re- 
tort to critics is: “God’s a reactionary, else 
all girl babies would be born with hairline 
eyebrows, vermilion lips, and ‘purple finger- 
nails.” 

President Cutten fondly points out that, 
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like his sea-captain forebears, he came up 
the hard way. Nova Scotia-born, he shut- 
tled between Canada and the United States 
as Yale student, Baptist pastor of three 
American parishes, and prexy of his Nova 
Scotia alma mater, Acadia. Recrossing the 
border to Hamilton, N. Y., in 1922, to head 
Colgate, he has since doubled its endow- 
ment, tripled its physical plant, introduced 
the famous Colgate Plan of survey courses, 
now widely copied in college curricula, and 
put the school into the major—but not ivy 
—league. 

Last week Colgate learned that its burly, 
pink-faced chief, nearing 68, would heed 
the college age-limit ruling and retire Aug. 
31. He plans to complete a book on prom- 
inent Nova Scotians and to add to his 
collection of 1,000 antique silver spoons 
—all acquired many years after he was 


born. 
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Picking News Out of the Air; 
Services Put Radio to Work 


TOKYO, JAN. 24 (FROM OFFICIAL 
JAPANESE BROADCASTS RECORDED 
BY THE UNITED PRESS) ... 

' ‘BERLIN, JAN. 25 (FROM OFFICIAL 
GERMAN BROADCASTS RECORDED BY 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS) ... 


Stories with radio date lines are regular 
fare for readers of the war-heavy American 
newspapers. They may report wild propa- 
ganda yarns, reveal what the Axis coun- 
tries are dishing up for home consumption, 
record official communiqués, or lead off the 
regular daily reports of foreign correspond- 
ents. 

The appearance of such date lines indi- 
cates the increasing dependence of news- 
gathering organizations on the air waves. 
For ever since the war began to eliminate 
news sources and cripple communication 
channels, press services have loaded their 
radio facilities with heavier and heavier 
news files. 


By last week, both United Press and As- 
sociated Press were handling up to 40,000 — 


words by radio every 24 hours at their 
suburban New York listening posts. The 
AP was busy covering the important Inter- 
American conference at Rio de Janeiro, 
receiving the running story from AP cor- 
respondents through the government- 
owned transmitter in that Latin American 
capital. Its Rio file alone topped 10,000 
words in a half day. Meanwhile the 
UP radio facilities were handling heavy 
copy files from its bureaus in London, Ma- 
drid, Vichy, Lisbon, and Bogota. 

At present, the UP’s radio facilities are 
the most extensive of the press services, 
with a network of radio listening posts re- 
cording broadcasts from—and in—Axis, Al- 





























lied, and neutral countries for collation and 
distribution to newspaper clients. The re- 
ceivers of its London post are turned by 
directional aerials on Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, combing the air on short, medium, 
and long wave bands. 

Smaller UP posts in South America also 
are on the alert for news from across the 
Atlantic, while the San Francisco listening 
station is tuned to the Far East for vital 
news from Tokyo, Chungking, Singapore, 
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Batavia, and Java. Two other posts, at 


Shanghai and Manila, have been immo- 


bilized by the Japanese. 

The nerve center and relay point of this 
vast network of UP radio listening stations 
is in Valhalla, N.Y., 30 miles north of 
Manhattan. There, 10 acres of field are 
strung with a network of wires which look 
like the handiwork of a giant spider. 

The spider’s parlor—the main operations 
room—is in an unpretentious farmhouse. A 
dozen highly skilled radio technicians, 
headed by Robert Meade, a quiet-spoken 
radio engineer and equipment designer, toil 
around the clock in a maze of dials, wires, 
headphones, control boards, and master 
switches. Seven-foot banks of eighteen-tube 
receivers line the walls. The air is filled 
with the din of radio squeals, dots and 
dashes, and the clatter of teletype printers 
and typewriters. 

Broadcasts in Morse code are transferred 
to eutomatic recorder tape by special ma- 
chires capable of speeds up to 250 words a 
minute. In turn, the inked tape is read by 
operators who translate the dots and dashes 
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By code-recorder tape (strip above picture) and Hellschreiber tape (be- 
low), the AP Valhalla listening post turns radio signals into words 
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into words—sometimes English, but % 
often German, Italian, French, Russian, 
Polish, Portuguese, Greek, Arabic, anj 
others. One special receiver, perform; 
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as the post’s watchdog of the sea lanes se ( 
is tuned constantly to 600 meters, the in PR's fou 


ternational wave length for marine $0 
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sages into words instead of dots and Titer sa 
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—is transmitted currently from Rome, Biollies . 
Berlin, and Moscow. That . 
Upstairs in the farmhouse, a bedroom th 
serves as headquarters for the department Biyinche| 


which records vocal broadcasts. Equipped The Bat 
with the same type of short-wave receivers, Tha, at s 
plus loudspeakers and voice-recording ma- HRemen 
chines, skilled interpreter-operators listen Mipear] F 
to regular broadcasts from the world cap: Hinented 
itals. Teletype hookups dispatch all the Bin. sto 
worth-while material culled from the post Hi, wag] 
to the foreign desk in UP’s New York @ p.., 
headquarters. vere lay 

Only a mile away over the rolling cou H.., jo} 
tryside lies another farm, the 15-acre head- 
quarters of APR-NY, New York listening 
post of the Associated Press.* In operation 
only since last August, the AP’s electrical 





_ *The third major American news agency, In- 
ternational News Service, depends largely 0 
NBC and CBS pickups supplemented by ma- 
terial from a privately owned monitor station 
in Brooklyn, N.Y., for its foreign radio news. 
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ars, run with the latest equipment avail- 
ble, have pulled in several exclusive sto- 
05, Dec. 25, for example, the post 
andled 8,000 words on the Pope’s Christ- 
1as message, picking up the text from the 
‘atican City’s own station. Currently, 
PR’s fourteen-man crew, headed by Stan- 
py Wolff, 33-year-old veteran radio tech- 
‘can, tote pistols on duty. That precau- 
on became advisable after FBI agents ar- 
sted three Japanese aliens in a nearby 


armhouse. 























Broadway Sauce 


One of the choicest feuds on Broadway, 
street famous for such, is that existing 
tween the rival gossip columnists Walter 
Ninchell (New York Daily Mirror and 
King Features Syndicate) and Danton 
Walker (New York Daily News and its 
ndicate). The row flared up anew. last 
ek when Walker wrote in his column 
op Tuesday, Jan. 20: 

“One of the Navy’s lieutenant com- 
manders .. . hurled a bottle of ketchup at 
heckler in Lindy’s at 4:30 a.m. Monday, 
hen fled into the street to call a cop... 
he offender was booked at the 54th 
treet police station.” 

Next day Winchell, who is a Naval Re- 
erve officer on part-time active duty in 
ublic relations, admitted in his column 
hat there had been a “conk busting.” But 
he denied everything else (and newspaper 
vestigation showed that no one had been 
wrested) as “carelessly itemed by the 
olumnist who once fled from a girl play- 
sight and hid in the Stork Club base- 
nent for an hour. The Lindy’s free-for- 
l was started by a chump who now 
las six stitches in his head to remember 
by.” 

The Broadway reporter followed that 
p next with a taunt about “that whoopsy 































mes: Molumnist’s original job.” He printed a 
s and Hitter saying that Walker “started out as 
squeal i female impersonator in the Grand Street 
Rome, Pollies . . . in 1925—sa-wish!” 

That same day, The News man observed 
doo his space: “Lieutenant Cornmander 
‘tment Hivinchell has won his first engagement in 
uipped he Battle of Broadway with ketchup bot- 
CIVETs, ltles at six paces . . . Will the new slogan be 
8M MRemember Lindy’s!’ in lieu of ‘Remember 

listen Bear! Harbor’?” And on Friday he com- 
d a mented: ““L’affaire Lindy’s is making head- 
Ul the Hihine stories . . . and will have repercussions 
ge in Washington.” 

- Details of the fracas at the restaurant 
oma lacking. Winchell claimed that some- 
head: Mr” behind him hurled the bottle and said 
tening t might have been aimed at him instead 
ain ff the man who twitted the lieutenant 
trical ommander. 
~~ fj Meanwhile, no one paid any attention 
cy, n- the alleged heckler, who turned out to 
ely on fe William Lippman, a Bronx building 
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ontractor. His wounds were treated in 
Polyclinic Hospital. 
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Rest for the Archbishop: 
Canterbury Ends a Long Career 
That Began as Afterthought 


Set in the walled gardens of Lambeth 
Palace is an anchorage for one of the bar- 
rage balloons that float over London. The 
soldiers who man it call it the “Arch- 
blimp,” in comradely honor of the church- 
man who normally resides there. Known to 
his clergy as “the Arch,” he is more form- 
ally the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Cosmo 
Gordon Lang, 95th Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of All England, administra- 
tor of a £13,000,000 church income, and 
spiritual leader of some 30,000,000 Angli- 
cans and affiliates throughout the world. 

But “the Arch” doesn’t live at Lambeth 
any more. Ever since a bomb shattered the 
turreted palace, he has stayed at his seat 
in Canterbury, the see his predecessor St. 
Augustine founded more than thirteen cen- 
turies. ago. It lies under the Nazi bomber 
route to London, and he has seen its 
churches blasted and closed, much of its 
population evacuated, and its clergy hard 
put to scratch a living. 

Last week, before a 
full convocation of his 
clergy in Westminster 
Abbey, the white-haired, 
hawk-nosed, 77-year-old 
prelate stood in his crim- 
son robes and announced 
another change prompt- 
ed by war. Ruddy and 
healthy as ever, he said 
nonetheless that he 
couldn’t hope to handle 
the long-range job of 
postwar reconstruction. 

He had therefore re- 
signed, effective March 
31. King George VI had 
approved, and Prime 
Minister Churchill would 
tend to the business of 
naming a successor. The 
consensus among his lis- 
teners was that the suc- 
cessor would be the Most 
Rev. and Rt. Hon. Wil- 
liam Hemple, liberal, 60- 
year-old Archbishop of 
York and runner-up to 
Dr. Lang in church prec- 
edence with the less em- 
phatic title Primate of 
England. 

Dr. Lang thus ends a 
career that began as an 
afterthought. His father 
and a younger brother 
both have served as mod- 
erators of the Presby- 
terian Church of Scot- 
land. But Cosmo aimed 
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at the bar and from his native Aberdeen- 
shire trekked to Oxford and became head 
of the Oxford Union, traditional training 
ground for British statesmen. 

Suddenly, in 1889, he shifted to the 
church and was later ordained an An- 
glican priest. Within five years he got an 
amazing break—assignment to the huge 
parish of Portsea, close by Queen Victoria’s 
summer home on the Isle of Wight. She 
liked his sermons and took him up. One 
day Her Majesty asked him why he never 
married, and he replied: “If I have a cur- 
ate who doesn’t suit me, I can send him 
away, but I couldn’t do that with a 
wife.” 

In 1901 Dr. Lang was consecrated Bishop 
of Stepney. Offered the Brohopric of Mon- 
treal in 1908, he turned it down, for the 
then Archbishop of York was old, and Dr. 
Lang wanted to stay in England for any 
eventuality. It worked out as he had ex- 
pected: within a month York died and Dr. 
Lang succeeded him. In 1928 he went on 
to Canterbury. 

Proud but sociable, the Archbishop likes 
good food, smokes cigarettes, and takes an 
occasional drink. One of his intimates is 
the American banker J. Pierpont Morgan; 
it was aboard the Morgan yacht Corsair 
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Dr. Lang resigned as Archbishop of Canterbury 
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that Canterbury in 1937 voyaged through 
the Mediterranean and visited Athens and 
Istanbul, as part of his campaign to cement 
closer bonds among Anglicans and Eastern 
Orthodox churches. But Canterbury has 
never been overpopular with the mass of 
Englishmen. It was he as much as anyone 
else who forced Edward VIII’s abdication, 
as the price of marriage to the divorcée 
Wallis Warfield—a stroke which demon- 
strated the prelate’s political power but put 
him in the light of a stern unromantic. 

However, he regained some _ prestige 
when he officiated at George VI’s corona- 
tion. Dr. Lang himself arranged every de- 
tail, including the choice of that part of the 
ritual that was to be broadcast. Thus it was 
that George spoke to the world his pledge 
to “maintain and preserve inviolably” the 
Church of England. Canterbury has recip- 
rocated by aligning the cross with the crown 
in the matter of war against Nazi Ger- 
many, which he has long denounced as a 
pagan nation, and in endorsing aid to Rus- 
sia despite the Soviet’s atheism. 








Crusade in Spiritual ABC’s 


For a long time, churchmen have been 
concerned by the decline in Protestant 
Sunday-school attendance. As far back as 
the last war, Army chaplains were stunned 
sto find thousands of soldiers ignorant of 
even the rudiments of religion. And from 
1914, when an _ estimated 19,000,000 
children were attending Sabbath classes, 
the figure has slipped to 15,000,000 cur- 
rently. : 

Next week, in an effort to line up more 
of the potential 30,000,000 eligible for such 
instruction, American Protestantism will 
launch the most ambitious campaign of 
spiritual instruction in its history. The 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, representing 40 denominations that 
account for 90 per cent of all Protestants, 
will begin a four-year United Christian 
Education Advance. 

With a laymen’s committee headed by 
the cheese manufacturer J. L. Kraft, this 
year’s part of the crusade will get under 
way Feb. 9 with a national convention 
in Chicago. Then comes a round of 135 
one-day local meetings, to train the crews 


that will promote weekday and vacation ~ 


Bible classes, home instruction, and new 
lesson books that make the most of pro- 
gressive teaching methods. All this will 
funnel into 169,207 Sunday schools. The 
council will schedule the next three years’ 
work, including possible coast-to-coast 
radio broadcasts and movie shorts, as it 
goes along. 

For its drive the ICRE has adopted a 
symbol—an open Bible, a figure of Christ, 
and the phrase “Follow Me.” And it has 
set itself a high goal: it hopes to reach 
15,000,000 “spiritual illiterates” and so 
double the nation’s Sunday-school popu- 
lation. 
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The Vinson report is not, as some 
people are claiming, a peculiarly hor- 
rible example of Congressional report- 
ing. The case is much worse: it’s a 
pretty typical one. This issue of News- 
WEEK offers evidence of what is wrong 
with its facts and inferences (see page 
44). But what is really the matter with 
the Congressional reporting that pro- 
duced it is vastly more serious because, 
before the Vinson report, it produced 
the Faddis, Tolan and Truman reports. 
And, unless something drastic is done 
about it, after the Vinson report, it will 
go right on producing the same sort of 
balderdash. 

The world moves. But Congressional 
investigations and_ reports haven't 
changed since the irate George Wash- 
ington left the Senate Chamber swear- 
ing—and I mean swearing—never to re- 
turn. Basically, there are two reasons 
why they are distortions. The first is po- 
litical; the second is legalistic. 

The Vinson report is in the pattern 
of politics. This isn’t to say that par- 
tisan politics account for it, because Re- 
publicans and Democrats joined in its 
creation. But it is to say that it is a 
result of the same process that produces 
a political speech—a process that aims 
to provide for casual hearers and read- 
ers vivid, unforgettable phrases and 
sensational facts. Facts are sensational 
when they are exceptional. 


Men raised in politics use the 
method ‘of speechmaking almost in- 
stinctively. When they are not on the 
hustings and sit clothed with the power 
of membership in a great legislative as- 
sembly, many of them curb that in- 
stinct. Standing on the floor of the Sen- 
ate or House, they are restrained not 
only by tradition but by the eyes and 
ears of their fellows. But once they go 
off investigating or reporting, they are 

_ dealing with facts that no one else has 
had so much opportunity to familiarize 
himself with. They are bound by no 
tradition except a bad one. 

It’s at this point that the curse of 
pseudo-legalism begins to _ operate. 
Once authorized to investigate this or 
that, the investigating committee usual- 
ly hires a lawyer to ask questions for it 
and to help with its report. The lawyer, 
by training, is bent to the traits of a 





The Beam in the Eye of Congress 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


form its own bungling and unjust pro- 


prosecutor. He is taught to denounce 
and to overstate. There are correctives 
in a courtroom. One corrective is the 
lawyer on the other side. Another is the 
judge. A third is the jury. But a lawyer 
for a Congressional committee is in an 
altogether different situation. He is un- 
restrained by opposing counsel, jury or 
judge. 

The chairman, for the reasons indi- 
cated above, tends to aid and abet him. 
So, as the record is compiled in hearings 
and in responses to written question- 
naires, the heads of the investigation 
begin to act as if it were their job to 
make a case. They acquire a vested in- 
terest in somebody’s guilt or innocence. 
They do not weigh; they charge. Final- 
ly, since the very people who conducted 
the investigation write the report, they 
are tempted to select from the stacks of 
“evidence,” relevant and_ irrelevant, 
such pieces as will fit the needs of their 
thesis. The report, bristling with half 
truths, underlining the exceptional, is 
hurled to the public. 





If there were nothing that could 
be done about this procedure, it would 
be futile to discuss it. But there is some- 
thing—a very great deal—that can be 
done by Congress itself. First, it can 
provide a definite bill of particulars 
when it launches an investigation in- 
stead of its customary invitation to a 
fishing expedition. Second, recognizing 
that the investigating committee's 
counsel almost always functions as a 
prosecutor, it can permit every institu- 
tion and individual under investigation 
to employ counsel with adequate rights 
to cross-examine and to rebut. Third, 
it can rule that an investigating com- 
mittee must have someone other than 
its own counsel to study the evidence 
turned up by the counsel and to draft 
the committee report. Fourth, to pro- 
vide competent, trained and impartial 
men for this purpose, the Senate and 
House could each set up a bureau to 
serve all committees of investigation, 
just as the Offices of the Legislative 
Counsel are on call to draft legislation 
for all members of Congress. 

Congress has reformed a lot of things 
in the past few years. It is time to re- 
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cedure. 
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A Case in 


OR your information, the 
Tomahawk is an American- 
built plane with an Allison engine. 


And with due allowance for the 
fact that the Australians are great 
air fighters — it is still significant 
that only one of these planes was 
lost for every 18 Axis planes. 


That tells you more about the speed, 


The experience of General Motors is full- 
rounded and without bias in the airplane 
engine field. In addition to the liquid- 
cooled Allison engine, GM is under 
license to build air-cooled radial engines 
in its Buick and Chevrolet plants. 


28 Intercepte 


The British cull i¢ “The Li 


North American Apache (U. S. 
The British call it “The Mustang’? 


Point 


the maneuverability, the all-round 
performance of Allison engines than 
a bookful of theories or statistics. 


The plain fact is— they have what it 


takes. 


In view of that, you'll find further 
interest in the fact that these power- 
packed Allison engines are rolling 
out in volume — hundreds upon 
hundreds each month. 


More than that — as we’ve learned 
to make them in volume, we’ve also 
learned to make them better. ‘Twice 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


in the past year they’ve been stepped 
up in horsepower, with a decrease in 
weight to horsepower ratio — and 
no increase in size. 


More than two million square feet 
of factory space is now busy with 
Allison production. More than 
14,000 men of special skill and 
training are now employed. 


And every month adds to the 
evidence that America has in the 
Allison the finest aircraft engine in 


the world. 









































Sonde-Track developed by 
Washington Institute of 
Technology, Washington, 
D.C. Use of plastics in the 
large quantities of these 
units required each year re- 
sults in an estimated annual 
saving of six tons of light- 
weight defense metals. 














Catch it, Mister, and send it back 
to the U. S. Weather Bureau for use 
again! It’s a radio-sonde, “greatest 
mechanical improvement in weather 
forecasting since the invention of the 
telegraph”—and this Sonde-Track 
model is one of the newest users of 
Monsanto Plastics. It’s parachuting 
down from a balloon trip to the 
chill, dead heights of the stratosphere 
where it flashed days-ahead news of 
earth’s weather-in-the-making to 
specially tuned radio receivers miles 
below. 








Twice a day, scores of these two- 
pound “robot-radio broadcasters” go 
ballooning up toward the strato- 
sphere from points all over America 
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Here it comes from I2 miles up... 


The robot weatherman 
of all “ree men! 


and from the far-flung lands and is- 
land outposts of other democracies. 


Thus, free men have an around-the- 
world forecasting service to govern 
the movements of their bombers, 
convoys and marching troops—a 
service denied to dictator lands hem- 
med in on relatively small areas of 
the globe. 


In each Sonde-Track, as in many 
another defense tool, plastics play 
their part. Over the delicate commu- 
tator is an all-important protective 
and magnifying lens...of clear, 
molded Monsanto Lustron. Over the 
precision safety lever is a sturdy 
cover... alsooflightweight Lustron. 
Mute but powerful testimony, this, 
for a plastic that must be proof 
against rains, ice, and snow... tht 
must withstand temperature rances 
of more than 100 degrees above 20" 
on a tropic isle, to 85 degrees de! 
zero just a dozen miles straight v». 
Monsanto Cuemicat Compan”, 
(Executive Offices, St. Louis) Plast::'s 
Division, Springfield, Massachuset ::. 
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